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wn this issue of THe Recorp, the 
- of the Department of Curricu- 
lum and Teaching presents a series of 
articles on some of the curriculum 
problems which currently engage the 
attention of all thoughtful teachers and 
administrators. It is not intended that 
this issue should be a comprehensive, 
rounded discussion of all aspects of 
curriculum; on the contrary, the aim is 
to throw into relief certain persistent 
questions and to offer leads for their 
solution. 

The first of the ten articles intro- 
duces not only those which follow, 
but also the idea of the lag between 
what we know and what we do. It is 
not enough to work out cooperatively 
the solutions to local problems; until 
those solutions are translated into ef- 
fective practices the job is still unfin- 
ished. The next seven articles are 
grouped into two symposia entitled 
“Meeting Needs and Interests” and 


Toward Curriculum Improvement 


Foreword 





“Cooperative Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” The ninth article describes the 
educational experiences needed to pre- 
pare teachers who can work with in- 
sight and zeal on the local community’s 
educational program. The concluding 
article is Professor Caswell’s address 
“Unfinished Business in Curriculum 
Development,” presented at a recent 
conference held at Teachers College. 
His long-range view of curriculum in- 
novations over the years gives perspec- 
tive to the suggestions presented in the 
other articles. 

The preparation of this issue of THe 
Recorp has been a cooperative venture. 
The framework was discussed and ap- 
proved by the entire staff of the De- 
partment, and teams of writers went 
to work on the topics selected. A de- 
tailed outline for each article was later 
presented to the group for comment 
and suggestions, so that the writers 
had the benefit of staff thinking on 
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their problems. It should be pointed 
out, however, that not all ideas pre- 
sented in the issue necessarily reflect 
the point of view of each member of 
the Department. 

The staff members who took part in 
the preparation of this material are Jean 
Betzner, Martin P. Chworowsky, 
Stephen M. Corey, William B. Feather- 
stone, Roma Gans, Thomas L. Hop- 


kins, Marcella R. Lawler, Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, Alice M. Miel, Ernest G. 
Osborne, Emma D. Sheehy, Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, Paul Witt, and Maxie 
N. Woodring. They feel that this has 
been a profitable group undertaking. 
It is hoped that our readers will find 
the consideration of their suggestions 
equally worth while. 

Max R. Brunstetter, Editor 
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The Complexity of Curriculum Change 


1kKE all society the schools are in- 
[oe atded in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion era. All around us we experience 
a tempo fraught with urgency, ur- 
gency to build more houses, to pro- 
duce more goods, to recondition our 
highways, to modernize buildings, to 
reconvert industries. This tempo is not 
only affecting the material facets of 
life, it is also affecting the ideological. 
It is most certainly affecting our think- 
ing about education. 

Much confidence is expressed in 
high places about what the schools can 
do for the good of the world. We hear 
that peace can be more surely ad- 
vanced through education; our under- 
standing of other peoples can be aided 
by the school’s program; personal se- 
curity and economic fitness can be de- 
veloped through education; the citizen- 
ship needed to lift our sights in our 
democracy is to be achieved through 
the schools. And on and on. 

Such unswerving belief in educa- 
tion is gratifying. It might very well 
terrify us, for while many schools were 
seriously studying and remaking their 
programs even before the second world 
war, progress in general is not sufh- 
ciently widespread or halfway ade- 
quate to meet the more obvious needs 
of children and youth in our times. 

An observer interested in the history 
of American education said that one 
could find remnants of every theory 


advanced in the past hundred years 
still in practice in the schools. A quick 
rejoinder was, “Yes, and a specimen of 
just about every kind of book too.” 
Perhaps these statements are over- 
drawn, but instead of tossing them off 
lightly, we ought to give serious 
thought to what creates the lag be- 
tween what we know and what we do. 
If there are blocks to essentially sound 
school programs, we of the education 
profession ought to be the first to seek 
them out, understand them, and pro- 
ceed to remove them. Education is our 
business. 

There are plausible reasons for slow- 
ing up desirable changes. Pressures 
upon schools from lay groups and in- 
dividuals as well as from professional 
educators are not always easy to har- 
monize. Some parents want the schools 
to teach their children to be more self- 
reliant; others want the schools to 
foster greater reliance upon adult au- 
thority. Some employers want youth 
educated to be inquiring and alert; 
others want youth to be drilled in nar- 
row skills, ready to perform a specific 
task. Some parents and educators want 
youth guided to be constructively ac- 
tive in civic-social matters, others want 
them to be sheltered from such interests 
until they are beyond school age. Un- 
like industry’s streamlining of plans to 
fit this postwar era according to a clear 
design, the schools, if sensitive and re- 
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acting to all pressures, would, like the 
oft-mentioned charger, ride away in at 
least five directions. 

Not all of the school’s shortcomings 
or slow motion, however, can be 
charged to the arresting influence of a 
plethora of suggestions, conflicting and 
otherwise. Ideas widely accepted often 
fall short of application because their 
full meaning in practice is not clearly 
understood even by those who advo- 
cate them. 


MEETING NEEDS AND 
INTERESTS 


The number-one goal widely ac- 
cepted as the school’s responsibility is 
to meet the needs and interests of the 
whole child. This has now become a 
pat statement, easy to remember, easy 
to quote; but what does it connote for 
the teacher who seriously considers 
acting upon it in his daily life with 
children? Here may be a room filled 
with youngsters varying in age, size, 
interests, family background, past 
achievement, and condition of learn- 
ing. Does meeting each child’s needs 
imply an individualized program? If 
so, will the child’s social relationships 
with others be neglected? A serious, 
competent teacher might quickly real- 
ize that to meet this goal, not only 
must such questions be answered but 
changes beyond a given classroom must 
be made. Traditional reports of achieve- 
ment, selecting individuals for partici- 
pation in assemblies, making school 
rules, the purchasing of books and sup- 
plies, present relations of parents to the 
work of the schools, and many more 
established practices must be re-exam- 
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ined if such a simple statement as 
“meeting the needs and interests of the 
whole child” is to be taken seriously, 

Similarly, other emphases in cur- 
riculum change will bear close ex- 
amination to see more clearly what 
would result if they were acted upon. 
The method of selecting experiences 
which should comprise the program is 
surely one of these. Help is certainly 
needed to guide the schools in tran- 
scending the conflicting pressures com- 
ing from lay and professional groups, 
some of whom want a non-social but 
“safe” program, others, not only a so- 
cially enlightening but a socially active 
one. While considering a _ sound 
method of selecting experiences, teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators 
must also be freed from the shackles of 
outmoded, ineffectual experiences. A 
means must be found to prevent us 
from shifting from one static group of 
experiences, such as the units on In- 
dians and transportation, and first-year 
Latin, to another which, like barnacles, 
will stay fixed and unchanging until a 
too long delayed curricular revision 
program removes them. 

We cannot proceed far in a serious 
study along these lines without realiz- 
ing that the whole school atmosphere 
must be charged with innumerable 
qualities and conditions if we are to 
make progress toward more adequate 
guidance of children and experimenta- 
tation with experiences more in line 
with the ideals we accept. Now we 
hear frequent reference made to a good 
learning environment. Again it is easy 
to say that education is benefited by a 
good learning environment, but to be 
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sensitive to the environment as it is and 
to envision what it ought to become is 
4 task of no minor extent. In other 
words, we find that in education our 
task is not the single one of debunking 
a few practices and a set of books, or 
expanding a too narrow budget. On the 
contrary, it is an inclusive process of 
inventorying, understanding, and plan- 
ning a highly interwoven, complex 
shift not only in myriads of practices 
but in general purposes. 


COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


Educators working on programs to 
improve learning experiences have 
come to ask themselves many ques- 
tions. How much time must be de- 
voted to curriculum improvement, to 
the improvement of experiences chil- 
dren are having under the guidance of 
the school? The staff of the Miller 
Junior High School are anxious to 
learn better ways to teach English and 
arithmetic. How can this be done most 
successfully? Will six months devoted 
to the writing of guides by representa- 
tive teachers from the schools of the 
city do the job for them? Will the 
teachers chosen from Miller be able to 
return to their school and help their 
colleagues with the problems on which 
they have requested assistance? Has it 
been the experience of those engaged 
in curriculum improvement programs 
that this is the way to bring about 
change in the work of students and 
teachers in the school? 

Not only are administrators and 
teachers asking themselves how they 


can work most effectively to improve 


learning experiences, but they are con- 
cerned with how long it takes to “do” 
a program of curriculum improvement 
and the best timing. Is six months long 
enough to devote to the work? If 
learning experiences are selected on the 
basis of the needs of children in a 
democratic society, do the needs 
change; does this factor influence the 
timing of curriculum improvement 
programs? If teachers spend six months 
now revising the program, how soon 
will the job have to be done again? 

The American public schools have 
the responsibility of planning their 
programs to support the values of a 
democratic society. Again, those con- 
cerned with curriculum improvement 
are asking themselves what the role of 
the layman as well as the educator is 
in working out a program which will 
meet this responsibility. A feeling has 
developed among many educators and 
laymen that parents and other citizens 
in the community must participate in 
curriculum development if there is to 
be a really vital and significant program 
of education in operation in the schools 
of the country. However, many lay- 
men and a few educators question the 
idea. They frequently ask: Why in- 
clude laymen i in curriculum planning? 
Do they know anything about schools? 
Should they be telling teachers what to 
teach and how to teach? Are not the 
educators the ones who know about 
teaching and should they not be re- 
sponsible for what happens in the 
schools? 

Frequently the same people will hesi- 
tate to give support to the concept that 
all those affected by planning should, 
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in so far as possible, participate in the 
planning. They realize immediately 
that this means children will be in- 
cluded in the identification of problems 
having significance for them, making 
plans for their study and carrying the 
plans into action. Parents and teachers 
are concerned as to the ramifications 
of this function of the student. When 
and to what extent should he be in- 
cluded in the planning of his learning 
experiences? Can an elementary school 
child be trusted to participate in mak- 
ing judgments concerning his own 
needs? Can he plan? Can he carry a 
plan forward? 

If, in dealing with these questions, 
one would point out the importance 
of continuity in curriculum develop- 
ment and would define the role of the 
administrator, supervisor, teacher, re- 
source visitor, pupil, and layman, there 
would still be questions as to how these 
people might all work together most 
effectively to meet the responsibility 
of the American public schools. What 
are some of the critical problems when 
so many people of varying interests 
and approaches to curriculum develop- 
ment are brought together? Can par- 
ents, pupils, schoo] administrators, 
teachers, and other key people come 
together and plan an improved in- 
structional program? How do they se- 
lect the problems which are significant 
to consider? How do they decide 
where to begin? Do they ~vork as a 
total group or do the segments—prin- 
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cipals, supervisors, teachers, parents, 
and pupils—each work independently, 
then send findings to one individual 
who makes the decision? What are the 
skills involved in group planning? Is 
there a way to handle conflicting pres- 
sures? Who makes decisions? Who 
carries the responsibility for the deci- 
sions? What is the product sought? 


EDUCATING TEACHERS 


In any schoo] situation, regardless of 
how humble or elegant the environ- 
ment, we return to the teacher and the 
pupil in the classroom. How may we 
educate young men and women so that 
as professional people they will op- 
erate within a frame of values in keep- 
ing with our democratic traditions; 
will be able to apply these values suc- 
cessfully in the classroom; and will see 
as their role the professional work of 
continuously striving to improve the 
learning situation for children? 

In the following pages of this issue 
of THe Recorp, the Staff of the De- 
partment of Curriculum and Teaching 
discuss many of these problems in cur- 
riculum development. Many of the in- 
sights discussed in these articles have 
come as a result of work with students 
in our classes and with teachers, pupils, 
supervisors, administrators, and laymen 
in public schools throughout the coun- 
try. We hope this sharing of ideas will 
be helpful to those engaged in on- 
going programs for curriculum im- 
provement. 
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MEETING NEEDS AND INTERESTS: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


“Meeting the needs and interests of the whole child!” Used and 
re-used countless times, these words have tended to wear smooth. 
For some of us, they may have lost the sharp edge of meaning they 
once had. 

Looking at some of the forces that concern the child in school 
may help give a fresh perspective. What happens to the individual 
who is a member of a natural group and not just a pupil in a class? 
What guides are there for the selection of good learning experi- 
ences? How can the child’s environment be improved so that he 
learns eagerly that which is favorable to wholesome growth? The 
next three articles focus upon the child as he moves about in group 





living, in choosing experiences, in reacting to environment. 


Meeting the Needs of the Whole Child 
Through Group Participation 


HIS topic seems to involve three 
major assumptions: first, that 
every child has evolving needs which 
he attempts to satisfy; second, that 
in satisfying such needs he operates as 
a whole or that every behavior or 
learning act involves his entire or- 
ganism; and third, that participation 
in or functional working membership 
in a group is a desirable human en- 
vironment within which he can simul- 
taneously satisfy his needs, maintain 
his wholeness, and generally raise the 
quality of his behavior. The first two 
assumptions will be discussed briefly 
in order to describe the setting for the 
third, which is the main thesis to be 
developed in this article. 
In the process of living or growing 
up in his environment, the child bumps 


into conditions, obstacles, or barriers 
that thwart or impede his free, nor- 
mal movements. These impingements 
upon his actions cause disturbances or 
tensions within him which are called 
need. His purpose is to reduce such 
tension to the point where he is no 
longer disturbed. In other words, he 
works on the need until equilibrium 
has been restored. His need is a focused 
drive to act against the barriers that 
encompass him. But his need is not to 
be confused with the experience which 
accompanies such drive. So his prob- 
lem is to build around the drive a quali- 
tative experience which results in a 
high type of need-satisfaction. Regard- 
less of the name applied to it the tend- 
ency toward such qualitative tension 
reduction is one of the basic biological 
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and social characteristics of all indi- 
viduals. And the need-behavior rela- 
tionship is the basic learning concept 
upon which all education rests. 

In satisfying his needs each indi- 
vidual operates as a whole. This means 
that the entire organism or every cell 
in the body is engaged in such action. 
In educational language this phenome- 
non is sometimes stated in such terms 
as ““When an individual learns he learns 
all over,” or “Each individual learns 
many things simultaneously.” This does 
not mean that every organ or every cell 
is equally active in need-action. Rather 
there is a dominant center of highest 
activity with other organs and cells op- 
erating in relation to it on a descending 
activity gradient so that those farthest 
away from the center are less involved 
than those immediately related to the 
disturbance. Yet there are changes tak- 
ing place in all cells but to a different 
degree. These simple physiological 
facts mean that teachers must watch 
the all-over behaviors of children 
while they are trying at the moment 
to learn some specific subject matter 
responses. For in general the all-over 
learnings are more important in deter- 
mining the course of subsequent ac- 
tion of the child than are his more 
specific learnings. And participation in 
a genuine group seems to be a desirable 
way to achieve both the all-over and 
the specific learnings simultaneously in 
a favorable relationship to each other. 
Therefore this article will discuss some 
aspects of group and individual rela- 
tionships favorable to development of 
experiences that result in a high qual- 
ity of need-satisfaction. 
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GROUPING IS N 


ATURAL 


Grouping or being with other chil- 
dren in some form of intimate social 
relationship is a natural behavior for 
all children. This can be tested by ob- 
servation and can be justified ‘upon 
both biological and social grounds. In 
our search for rapid effects in schools 
it is very easy to lose sight of the 
sources of this behavior. So it is sug- 
gested that teachers need constantly 
to discover and rediscover the whys 
and hows of group behavior outside 
the organized school setting. More 
especially they should be able to rec- 
ognize the many degrees and varia- 
tions in the grouping of children of all 
ages. Easily the most characteristic 
group is the family, with its varying 
levels of maturity and its interdepend- 
ence of needs and satisfactions. Does 
the composition of the family group 
have any relevance to thoughtful ex- 
perimentation in school with inter-age 
groups? On the other hand, the like- 
nesses of children of similar ages draw 
them together for many satisfying ex- 
periences. Infants placed apart in the 
same crib will wiggle around until 
they are close together. Toddlers will 
play and work beside each other. In 
the first grade children will form small 
social groups in which they will play 
and work with each other if the school 
situation permits them to do so. As 
children grow older they will increase 
the size of these groups, showing their 
higher sociability and greater security 
in working relations with others. In 
like manner, secondary school and col- 


lege students form many and varied 
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types of groups, some of short and 
some of long duration. The point be- 
ing stressed here is that a teacher does 
not have to search for and work hard 
to get groups. Neither does he have to 
follow some elaborate plan for organiz- 
ing them such as is found in so-called 
ability grouping or in some other form 
of academic classification. Genuine 
need groups are already present. His 
roblem is to recognize them and 
work with them to improve the qual- 
ity of experience for the good of every- 
one concerned. 

These normal, intimate groups of 
children or adolescents or adults are 
based upon some common need, pur- 
pose, interest. This may vary from 
“We just like each other” or “We get 
along well together” to “We all like 
to go on hikes” or “We all have the 
same kinds of problems in this valley. 
The soil and climate are not too good 
for raising things. So we all like to 
get together to talk things over so we 
can help each other out.” The size of 
such groups depends upon the nature 
of the need or interest and the matu- 
rity of the persons. Obviously the in- 
terests which bring children together 
may not be those of adults and the 
needs which bring the farmers to- 
gether may not be those which bring 
biochemists together. But they all do 
form groups b ased upon some common 
need as they see it. How long they will 
remain in such groups will depend 
upon how well their needs are satis- 
fied, what new common needs occur, 
and the general quality of the over-all 
human feeling within which more spe- 
cific problems are located and studied. 


GROUPS VS. CLASSES 


A natural or need or organic group 
is quite different from a school class 
or any so-called school grouping, such 
as ability grouping, departmental or- 
ganization, grade or intergrade group- 
ing. These arrangements of children 
in schools are not groups. Rather they 
are organizations or classes or aggre- 
gates. Children are brought together 
under criteria and in such numbers as 
are fixed by outside authorities. They 
do not assemble in their respective 
classrooms because they like to be to- 
gether or have some very specific 
common problem to solve. That is 
why an aggregate or class will almost 
immediately form into small organic 
groups based upon some common, in- 
timate need relationship. And this is 
true of all aggregates whether they be 
composed of young children, adoles- 
cents, or adults. So the majority of 
teachers in all types of schools never at 
the outset have a group. They have a 
class within which there are a number 
of small groups. And these small groups 
may be and usually are formed around 
needs which are quite unrelated to the 
educational purposes of the teacher. 
So the sensitive teacher has to face a 
very important educational problem 
or internal disturbance of his own. 
Shall he disregard these small groups 
or shall he provide an environment in 
which they will be free to live and 
grow in order that he may help 
them capitalize on or redirect their 
strengths to compensate for their weak- 
nesses? Does he see in these small 
groups merely organized power to 
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frustrate his own educational demands 
or does he recognize them as legiti- 
mate channels through which he may 
help children guide their thinking and 
action toward higher educational pur- 
poses? The way he answers these ques- 
tions will be found in how he acts with 
such groups. He may ignore them or 
try to suppress them through his over- 
powering class structure, or substitute 
his purposes for theirs by using them 
as potential energy toward achieving 
his preconceived subject matter goals 
as so frequently happened in the ac- 
tivity program, or he may find in them 
the basis for the development of a 
sound educational program in which 
the pupils recognize, accept, and use 
the techniques of cooperative, intelli- 
gent group action. And if he is sensi- 
tive to the over-all learnings he can 
readily see which of these possible 
courses of action on his part brings 
the best educational results with the 
children. Regardless of his decision he 
should in some way, either within or 
outside his educational program, help 
children satisfy their own needs so as 
to increase continuously the size of 
their operating groups. And he should 
help his class become one large or- 
ganic group, for the operating human 
relations of an organic group are bet- 
ter than those of an aggregate class 
within which to mature individual per- 
sonalities. 


WORKING WITH GROUPS 


To work effectively with a class to 
help it become an organic group the 
teacher performs certain services which 
operate simultaneously and dynami- 


cally but which may 
—. 

_ He will help the small groups 
wine their needs by a process which 
will reveal larger needs involving more 
children. Thus gradually some small 
groups may merge into one large group 
with smaller parts of it working upon 
specific related problems under the 
guidance of the group as a whole. In 
this way children learn part-whole re- 
lationships under normal group condi- 
tions. 

2. He will help the members of the 
group learn to do situational thinkin 
rather than egocentric thinking. There 
are two important characteristics of 
situational thinking which are in sharp 
contrast with egocentric thinking. 
First, in situational thinking the indi- 
vidual wants to count for something 
with the group. He wants freedom to 
express his ideas, he wants a favorable 
atmosphere in which to give them, he 
wants to help the group shape the di- 
rection of its action, he wants to feel 
that he has the chance really to make 
a difference in people, their relation- 
ships to each other, their present and 
future behavior. But these things which 
he wants for himself he wants for every 
other person, and he is willing, both in 
attitude and in action, to see that they 
have equal opportunity for group 
status. In egocentric thinking he wants 
to obtain recognition for himself re- 
gardless of the effect upon others. If 
he has to deny them equal opportunity 
he still believes in and acts for himself 
as if he were superior to all others. He 
wants the group to operate in, around, 
and through his emotional immaturity. 
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Second, in situational thinking each in- 
dividual tries to see the situation as a 
whole, responding to all of the people, 
factors, and relationships involved. In 
such response each is searching for 
those behaviors of himself and others 
that are vital to the evolving wholeness. 
And he modifies his own relationship 
as new conditions appear. In egocentric 
thinking each individual sees the situa- 
tion as centered in him and he responds 
to only those parts of it which seem at 
the moment to satisfy his ego cravings 
regardless of the immediate or ultimate 
effect upon the group. The differ- 
ence between the two approaches to 
thoughtful experience has a profound 
effect upon the kind of personality an 
individual will develop within himself 
and upon the amount and degree of 
sensitiveness which he feels toward 
others. 

3. He will help each small group see 
that its courses of action in relation to 
its own needs affect all other members 
of the class as well as its own group. 
Every individual impinges on every 
other individual with whom he comes 
in contact, whether it be a group or 
class organization. Much relationship 
filters through even when there is 
rugged individualism or little intimate 
working together. The way one group 
satisfies its needs will have more imme- 
diate effect upon the members of its 
own group than on other members of 
the class in general. Yet the class is 
within its psychological field, if not 
within the group situation, and the ef- 
fect of each situation extends to the 
limits of the field with intensity de- 
creasing toward the periphery. So the 


teacher will help each group extend 
the limits of its psychological field 
through each need-action situation. 

4. He will accept the worth of every 
child for what he is, as he is, and will 
work with him to develop his potential 
capacities to the highest degree of so- 
cial or group functioning of which he 
is at the moment capable. Fortunately 
more people have greater capacity for 
situational than for egocentric think- 
ing; or, in other words, they have 
greater capacity for functional than for 
academic thinking. And this is advan- 
tageous, for both situational and func- 
tional thinking have wider value or 
greater spread in more life situations 
than egocentric or academic thinking. 
This means, of course, that the teacher 
does not groove everyone into aca- 
demic thinking. Neither does he con- 
fine group status to the few with such 
ability. He recognizes it for its worth 
in the larger, broader, wider diffused, 
and more pragmatic group situational 
action. 

5. He will know every child as an 
individual personality in as many kinds 
of relationships as possible both in and 
out of school. He will observe him on 
the playgrounds, in the cafeteria, at 
the general assemblies. He will see the 
child function in the over-all group 
planning and observe how well he car- 
ries out the individual responsibilities 
which he has assumed. He will observe 
him or obtain accurate reports about 
his activities in the home, on the bus, 
with his playmates after school, and on 
Saturdays. In other words, he must see 
each child developing as a whole per- 
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sonality not just as a school-controlled 
personality. 

6. He will help each child build a 
unity within himself that is commensu- 
rate with and appropriate to his ex- 
panding relationship to his environ- 
ment. He will try to discover what 
kind of “all-over wholeness” each 
child is building. Where is it centered? 
Is it consistent from situation to situa- 
tion or does it vary markedly from one 
group to another? Does the child take 
part in school activities because he has 
to or does he participate as a joyous 
privilege for which he receives direct 
and meaningful return? A wholesome 
over-all learning comes in a psycho- 
logically healthy environment. And the 
teacher sees that the environment for 
such health is available. 

7. He will help children locate and 
use all pertinent resources in the en- 
vironment outside the school. He will 
do this not by telling them where to 
find such resources or indicating what 
is to be secured. Rather he will de- 
velop with them a wide program of 
firsthand experiences in relation to their 
needs from which he will help them 
select the learnings which they think 
most valuable to incorporate into the 
growing unity of their personalities. 
And he will help them clarify both the 
standards for such selection and the 
functional use of accepted learnings in 
subsequent experience. 

8. He will help the children utilize 
their needs by developing genuinely 
educational experiences. To do this he 
must be familiar with the basic criteria 
for good experiences and with the 
process of development of such ex- 
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periences. Better satisfaction of needs 
is directly associated with discovering 
and releasing capacity, with widenin 
or enriching experiences by adding va- 
riety of all sorts, with improving hu- 
man relationships with others, with 
understanding and using a cooperative 
process of deliberative action. And the 
dynamic center resides in the coopera- 
tive process which he will keep open, 
active, and healthy at all times regard- 
less of contrary external pressure. For 
without it all other group and individ- 
ual values are impaired. Need satisfac- 
tion through qualitative experience 
must be the basic directional guide to 
the behavior of the leader of children, 
youth, or adults. Only when this is the 
case can he help others accept it in their 
own actions. 

Regardless of how expert a leader 
may be, there will always be some chil- 
dren who will have difficulty in satis- 
fying their needs within the group. 
Yet they must satisfy their needs if the 
group is to continue to operate. Under 
such conditions the leader can consider 
trying some or all of the following: 
(a) Help the child identify better what 
purpose he is trying to satisfy. It may 
be either too broad or too specific or 
he may not see its relationship to the 
group need. (4) Help the group 
broaden its inquiry into the common 
need so as to encompass more individ- 
ual purposes. The experience may be 
too narrow, too egocentric, too specifi- 
cally focused. (c) Help the group ex- 
amine the process of work to see if it 
provides opportunities for everyone. 
It may be based upon very narrow 
situational inquiry, which means that 
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some children may be more or less 
isolated. An expanded study of the 
need in a more cooperative social set- 
ting may give these children the de- 
sired opportunity for group recogni- 
tion and status. (d) Help the group re- 
examine the need to see whether or not 
it is working too closely with individ- 
ual variations in the expression of the 
need rather than with the underlying 
common disturbance out of which the 
variations appear. In other words the 
group may be too much concerned 
with outward surface symptoms rather 
than with the underlying conditions 
which produced them. (e) Study with 
the children the possibilities of discov- 
ering a new common need which will 
better include the specific purposes of 
everyone. Children have so many needs 
they are trying to satisfy that such a 
change may not be difficult, especially 
ot they see the effect upon everyone 
concerned. (f) Study the opportunities 
for the neglected individuals in a new 
group of their own or as members of 
other groups. Of all of the possibilities 
this last seems to be the most undesir- 
able, since it tends to brand the difficult 
children as misfits and fails to help the 
group to understand its responsibility 
for the welfare of each of its members. 


THE LARGE-CLASS PROBLEM 


Many teachers have difficulty in 
working with large aggregates or 
classes. They have many problems of 
discovering organic groups and find- 
ing the time to help each carry on ef- 
fectively. To such teachers the follow- 
ing suggestions are submitted. 

1. Take the entire class on some 


common firsthand experience. Gen- 
uine discussion will usually locate 
some new and large common need or 
increase the sizes of those groups al- 
ready formed. 

2. Find some one common need 
through which to help the children 
better understand the group process. 
This will tend to give greater stability 
and direction to the work of small 
groups. 

3. Watch for emerging leaders in 
small groups. Find the time to help 
them understand better how to work 
with others so that they can be more 
effective with their groups. 

4. Develop a teacher-pupil atmos- 
phere in which all children, individ- 
ually or in groups, assume and dis- 
charge increasing responsibility for 
their own welfare. This means the se- 
lection, development, control, direc- 
tion, and evaluation of the series of ex- 
periences which constitute their living 
in school. The attendant maturity dif- 
fuses widely throughout behavior. 

5. Invite some older children in the 
school to help with various groups. 
There are probably many who are 
capable and eager to accept this learn- 
ing opportunity. 

6. Invite interested parents who can 
contribute some experience which the 
children really accept as valuable to 
them. This is one of the very best ways 
of increasing the interest of parents in 
a better program of education for their 
children. 

7. Ask any other adults in or out- 
side the school community who are 
willing to help and learn. The two must 
go together. No person should be asked 
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simply to help. He should expect and 


receive a genuine learning experience. 


IN SUMMARY 


The needs of the whole child can 
better be met through organic groups 
than through the aggregate classes in 
which schools are presently organized. 
Such group participation grows from 
within and expands into the larger life 
in and out of school. It withers and dies 
when subjected to restrictive external 
controls and demands. The process of 
development is slow. At times it can 
be very uncomfortable for both pupils 


and teacher. The direction which js 
intelligent to and for the children may 
often be unpredictable by an adult. 
Such thoughtful uncertainty may make 
him feel restless and insecure. Some 
people will call the group process in- 
efficient because it does not seem to 
reach their desired ends immediately. 
But the process is a more fundamental 
learning than the fixed end. So the 
teacher should not become impatient, 
He should move cooperatively with 
children toward their greater stability 
and toward their better over-all per- 
sonality development. 
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Selecting Significant Experiences 


ELECTING significant experiences is 
S a very complicated problem, and, 
as is the case with most such problems, 
there exists a strong temptation to look 
for a single, inclusive, and withal sim- 
ple formula for the solution. Some 
writers go so far as to say, for example, 
that it does not matter a great deal 
what particular experiences children or 
youth have in school, at least not in de- 
tail, so long as they learn from those 
experiences—any at all—how to solve 
problems and how to get information. 
There are of course many variations of 
this same theme. Children should learn 
how to think, not what to think. Spe- 
cific facts of the moment are of little 
importance for they will soon be for- 
gotten. Children and youth should 
learn primarily how to get the facts 
they need when they need them. Or, in 
perhaps more general terms, children 
should learn the method of intelligence. 
One distinguished educator _ says: 
“What we need is principles, principles 
and everlasting principles.” One should 
note, however, that this particular in- 
dividual has very definite and detailed 
views as to those “everlasting 
principles” are to be acquired. 

There is obviously a measure of va- 
lidity in each of these proposals, but 
none is adequate as a sole guide for the 
selection of experiences. In addition to 
the danger of formalism in exclusive 
reliance on any one of them, there are 


how 


other limitations. There are, for ex- 
ample, a great many aspects of life that 
cannot be convincingly included in 
any intelligible notion of problem- 
solving or information-gathering. It is 
difficult, to say the least, to see the 
problem-solving element in acquiring 
taste in poetry, music, or art. And yet 
the cultivation of taste in the primarily 
aesthetic aspects of daily life is assur- 
edly one of the major concerns of edu- 
cation. 

The difficulty, if not the impossibil- 
ity, of including all significant learn- 
ing under the usual scientific concep- 
tion of problem-solving has been rec- 
ognized time and again in various 
stylized methods of instruction. What 
is usually proposed is one method for 
teac hing essentially assignable learn- 
ings—facts, skills, formulas of various 
kinds, in short anything that can be 
demonstrated on 
another method for teaching the wn- 
assignable, the subjective, the concomi- 
tant learnings such as attitudes, appre- 
ciations, taste, and the like. The fre- 
quent result in actual teaching is that 
“problems,” having little or no aesthetic 
color, are deadly dull, meaningless, and 
insignificant, and “appreciation les- 
sons,” having no factual substance, are 
ephemeral, verbalistic, and of little ef- 
fect on overt behavior. 

The plain truth seems to be that one 
cannot sort out the various components 
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of experience into mutually exclusive 
categories, such as understandings and 
appreciations, for which correspond- 
ing and unique methods of teaching 
can be devised, or for which corre- 
sponding tests of educational signifi- 
cance can be discovered. All the attri- 
butes, the aesthetic, the volitional, the 
intellectual, are more or less involved, 
and often quite inextricably, in every 
human experience, and they ought to 
be present in every teaching-learning 
enterprise. The significance ‘of an ex- 
perience, both for the individual and 
for society, often lies not in any one 
limited aspect or characteristic of an 
experience—not in anything _ that, 
strictly speaking, is within the experi- 
ence—but rather in the relation of the 
total experience to what has gone be- 
fore or is likely to follow. Like the 
“had I but known” situation of the 
mystery tale, any episode of experience 
is likely to take on quite a different 
meaning in the light of subsequent 
events from the one it seemed to have 
at the time. In other words, signifi- 
cance does not lie entirely in the in- 
ternal or intrinsic attributes of an ex- 
perience—in the particular facts, 
events, skills, or feelings that may be 
involved, or even in methodology. Sig- 
nificance may reside in many different 


things. It is alw ays necessary to ask 
“sionific: ant for what” and ‘ ‘significant 
to whom.” 

ERRORS TO AVOID 


Because the problem of selecting sig- 
nificant experiences is a complex one, 
there are several common errors that 


must be avoided. One error is that of 
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assuming that significance lies only in 
the here and now. Of course an experi- 
ence must be significant here and now, 
and not solely at some future time, and 
its significance ought to lie in the in- 
trinsic values of the experience, not in 
mere extraneous considerations such as 
passing the course, acquiring erudition 
that can be paraded on demand, or an 
other purely extrinsic motive. Children 
and youth live here and now, and cer- 
tainly what they do in school ought to 
make some sense here and now. In fact 
one could truthfully say that what they 
do in school ust make some sense 
here and now if it is to be expected to 
make any sense in the future. 

The best guarantee that an experi- 
ence will make sense here and now is 
to be found in the practice of devel- 
oping the experience on the basis of 
the concerns of the learners, whether 
children, youth, or adults. Concern is 
the seedbed from which sprout aware- 
ness, readiness, and interest. From 
these, under careful nurture, grow pur- 
pose and aim which guide and control 
the exploration, experimentation, ob- 
servation, and reflection that eventu- 
ally blossom into understanding, in- 
sight, meaning, and significance. But 
this is precisely where the most serious 
error is often made. Since significant 
experiences can be developed only on 
the basis of the concerns of learners, a 
good many persons seem to assume that 
adult problems and social needs must 
be excluded from consideration in the 
curriculum of children and youth. 
Such a conclusion by no means follows 
‘It follows rather 
antithesis that is often fal- 
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jaciously assumed to exist between the 
lives of children and the lives of the 
rest of mankind. Actually, children 
and adults are intimately involved all 
the while in precisely the same kinds of 
life situations, for they are members of 
the same society, and it is out of these 
common, shared, persistent life situa- 
tions that their concerns arise. The 
concerns of children are the common, 
persistent life problems of the whole 
society as they impinge on children. 
The concerns of youth are precisely 
the same common and persistent prob- 
lems of human existence as they im- 
pinge on youth. The same is true of 
adult concerns. 

There is no good reason at all why a 
curriculum experience must deal only 
with something that is presumed to 
be the exclusive concern of children, 
or of youth, as the case may be. There 
is every reason, on the contrary, to 
look for the deepest, most genuine sig- 
nificance in dealing with matters that 
are of common concern. Experiences 
with problems, processes, activities of 
the community can be quite as signifi- 
cant for children and ‘youth as experi- 
ences based their “personal” 
problems or immediate interests. It is 
only necessary to see that such prob- 
lems, processes, and activities are ap- 
proached in terms of how they do in 
fact concern children or youth, on the 
maturity level of children or youth, 
and in terms of feasible courses of ac- 
tion for children or youth. Ten-year- 
olds can scarcely have a significant ex- 
perience with the problem of traffic 
control in a congested city in terms of 
how that problem looks to and would 


upon 
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be approached by the traffic control 
department of the municipal govern- 
ment. At that level it does not much 
concern ten-year-olds. But they can 
have a significant experience with the 
problem of traffic control in their own 
school environment and neighborhood. 
This does concern them vitally and is 
capable of being managed. But whether 
it is the simple matter of “keeping to 
the right” on crowded stairways, or a 
more complex one of how to qualify 
for a driver’s license, or an even more 
complex one of how to lay out a new 
housing development so as to avoid 
traffic congestion, the common and 
underlying and persisting problem of 
restricting the freedom of the individ- 
ual for the sake of the safety, con- 
venience, and welfare of society, is 
what gives the larger significance to 
the experience at each level and makes 
it worth including in the school cur- 
riculum. 

Another error to avoid is that of giv- 
ing exclusive or undue emphasis to 
either the general welfare values or the 
individual values in judging the signifi- 
cance of an actual or possible experi- 
ence. In view of the predominantly in- 
dividualistic and competitive nature of 
most community life, a strong empha- 
sis in school on social significance is 
surely warranted. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of the obvious fact that a very 
large part of everything that an indi- 
vidual citizen does is “vested with a 
public interest”—i.e., has social signifi- 
cance—the individual does still have 
the primary responsibility for living 
his own life, according to his own de- 
signs, his own purposes, his own values, 
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and his own ideas of what is signifi- 
cant. He still has great freedom of 
choice and action. Assuredly a youth 
ought to graduate from high school 
with a pretty clear idea of how he fits 
into the scheme of things, socially, eco- 
nomically, politically; what his rights 
and obligations are vis-a-vis his neigh- 
bors, so that he has an interest in pro- 
moting the welfare of his neighbors as 
well as his own. But he ought also to 
graduate from high school with a 
pretty clear idea of what he is as 
an individual, and with a fairly clear 
design for personal living well on 
the way toward unfoldment. It would 
be unwise to restrict the choice of 
experiences for children and youth 
only to those that play up the col- 
lective, the group, the social side of 
life and ignore those that foster the 
development of distinctively individual 
personalities. To do so would be a dis- 
service to the individual as well as to 
society. 

Stull another very common error to 
be avoided is that of assuming that 
children or youth of any particul ar age 
differ one from another only in an in- 
tellectual sense, and that intellectual 
differences are the only ones that mat- 
ter. In any typical group such as one 
finds in a representative schoolroom, 
there is as well a considerable variety 
of temperamental differences, which 
determine in large part whether or how 
a group experience will be significant. 
Some people, children as well as adults, 
are temperamentally social beings. 


They must have outlets for their partic- 
ular talents and their emotional drives. 
A good group experience, to have 
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major significance for these social en. 
gineers, must include something to do 
besides, or in addition to, studying, 
talking, reflecting, contemplating, or 
understanding. There must be “act- 
ing on thinking” in a very overt sense, 
On the other hand, there are likely to 
be individuals in the same group who 
are basically the studious, contempla- 
tive, reflective sort. They may not 
even wish or need to talk over or dis- 
cuss matters group-wise, and for them 
“action” may remain quite satisfac- 
torily on a very incipient or implicit 
level for long periods of time. The sig- 
nificance of a group experience will 
certainly be of quite a different sort 
for such individuals, but quite as valid. 
The same is true of those who are pre- 
dominantly of the artistic or aesthetic 
turn of mind. They too have their own 
notions—perhaps better, their own 
sensitivities—about what makes an ex- 
perience significant, and a group expe- 
rience, to be good, must make sense 
to them as well as to the social engineers 
and the intellectuals. 

It is desirable, of course, for each 
individual, no matter what his tempera- 
ment, to have a variety of kinds and 
qualities of experience. The highly so- 
cialized should sometimes try some 
sheerly intellectual enterprises. ‘The in- 
tellectuals and the artists should learn 
to act as well as to contemplate and 
enjoy. Nevertheless, it is a waste of 
time and effort to try to make every 
experience offer precisely the same 
kind and amount of personal and social 
significance to any two persons, to 
say nothing of the thirty or more who 
make up a typical schoolroom group. 
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The teacher must exploit as fully as he 
can—as fully as his own temperament 
and resources permit—the possibilities 
for variety and scope and depth of 
meaning in every group experience. 
When it is not possible to make com- 
mon enterprises sufficiently varied and 
challenging or significant to all par- 
ticipants, groups have to be rearranged 
temporarily so that there is greater 
homogeneity in terms of at least one 
factor, be it temperament, intellectual 
capacity, social maturity, or some 
other. In addition to common enter- 
rises in which all take part, each ac- 
cording to his lights, there must be for 
at least part of the time solidly intel- 
lectual enterprises for the scholars in 
the school, thoroughgoing social enter- 
prises for the executives and adminis- 
trators, and sheerly aesthetic, artistic, 
emotional enterprises for the “feelers.” 


RESOURCES FOR THE TEACHER 


In any school situation where there 
is some personal freedom to operate on 
a professional level, it is obvious that 
teachers need to know a great deal 
more and take a great deal more into 
account in deciding what to do than is 
the case in a school where they need 
only look in the official course of study 
to learn what to do next. The signifi- 
cance of any learning enterprise for a 
group or an individual depends a great 
deal on what the learner already knows 
and what he already is. So the teacher 
has to know a great deal about his pu- 
pils as well as about his subject matter. 
And this requires knowing more than 
just what is in the pupil’s head. It 
means also knowing what is in his heart. 
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It means knowing a great deal about 
what is in his environment, his imme- 
diate personal social surroundings, his 
family, his neighborhood and other 
face-to-face social groupings. It is these 
primary social matrices that give the 
individual his characteristic set of at- 
titudes, in large part his temperament, 
and his background set of values and 
standards against which everything the 
teacher wishes to do will at first have 
to be tested and measured. 

Much that the teacher needs to 
know falls of course into the category 
of general knowledge—general facts 
that are substantially true of all chil- 
dren or of all members of any other 
age group or social group. A good deal, 
however, falls into the category of spe- 
cific knowledge which he can acquire 
only from study of the particular 
group of young people he is teaching. 
All adolescents, for example, are pretty 
much alike in many important respects. 
Since the culture in which they live is, 
in the final analysis, fairly uniform in 
its influence throughout the entire 
country, one can confidently expect 
practically all adolescents to be pre- 
occupied with about the same develop- 
mental tasks. But the general facts 
have to be verified, interpreted, and 
weighted to fit the particular situation. 
It is important to know, for example, 
that younger adolescents are typically 
much concerned with the problem of 
getting out from under the parental 
thumb and establishing a different sort 
of relationship with their elders. It is 
imperative to know also whether in 
the particular situation, working out 
that one developmental task is prov- 
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ing to be unusually difficult owing to 
overdomination by parents or other 
atypical factors. Such facts will have 
a great deal to do with how much and 
what kind of guidance the teacher will 
undertake to give in the matter. In 
every situation one has to avoid going 
to extremes. It is almost never the case 
that an individual or a relatively homo- 
geneous group of individuals has such 
unique needs, characteristics, prob- 
lems, or values as to require a curricu- 
lum especially designed for that indi- 
vidual or group. A teacher is always 
able to rely for guidance a good deal 
on his own past experience and on his 
general knowledge gained vicariously 
and by report. By the same token it is 
almost never the case that an individual 
or a homogeneous group of individuals 
conforms exactly to an imagined type 
or statistically established norm based 
exclusively on general facts. It is just 
as unwise and just as formalistic to pro- 
ceed entirely on the basis of general 
knowledge of how children grow and 
develop, what they are interested in, 
and what they need, as it is to rely ex- 
clusively on a textbook, a course of 
study, or a syllabus. It is also just as 
unwise, formalistic, and doctrinaire to 
proceed wholly on the assumption of 
“unique need” as it is to throw away 
all books and insist that children learn 
everything by direct experience. 

But knowing the children, both gen- 
erally and specifically, is not sufficient. 
It is difficult, in the first place, to tell 
merely from studying a particular 
group of children whether one is find- 


ing out all or even the most important 
It is alwavs 


things one needs to know. 


wise, as a safeguard, to check with 
other teachers and with parents as 
well as other lay adults. Of course 
a good way to make such checking up 
fairly automatic is to have a regularized 
procedure and routine for including 
such persons in one’s own planning. 
Even the best-intentioned pupil-teach- 
er planning can be inadequate in the 
long run if it is carried out in iso- 
lation. Fortunately, there is usually no 
good reason at all, in most school sit- 
uations, why a teacher should take his 
little group off in their own little cor- 
ner and go it alone. There are almost 
always at least a few possibilities for 
joint planning with one’s neighbors 
and perhaps with the whole school 
community. It is still a pretty sound 
principle that “two heads are better 
than one” in most planning. Some joint 
planning is one of the best safeguards 
against failure to sense all of the latent 
possibilities for significant experiences 
in the total life situation of one’s pu- 
pils. 

There is another reason, too, for 
checking with adults, particularly with 
those who are not involved personally 
in decisions about a particular group 
of pupils. A school is after all a social 
agency for promoting a social pur- 
pose, however dimly discerned that 
social purpose may be. In the absence 
of any official body to formulate and 
enforce the perhaps nebulous but 
nevertheless real and powerful social 
purpose of a community, it devolves 
upon teachers to find it out for them- 
selves. It is unfortunate if an individual 
teacher becomes too much preoccu- 
pied with the obvious details of life in 
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the immediate situation and too little 
sensitive to the underlying and per- 
vasive currents of opinion and thought 
in the larger community. He may be 
unwittingly miseducating his pupils if 
his own basic concerns and values, 
which inevitably influence his teach- 
ing, run counter to those that prevail 
in the larger community. Curriculum 
experiences have to be judged and se- 
lected in part in terms of what is sig- 
nificant in the light of prevailing values 
in the community. If a community 
sets great store by erudition or the 
possession of knowledge for posses- 
sion’s sake, it behooves a teacher to 
know that this is the case and take ac- 
count of it. 

Possibly a sufficiently broad, inclu- 
sive, and detailed study of children 
growing up in a social environment 
would unlock all the stores of knowl- 
edge a teacher needs. There is always 
a certain danger, however, of acquir- 
ing a distorted view if one studies an 
object from only a single vantage 
point. Philosophy, sociology, eco- 
nomics, history, politics, science, and 
art may reveal no truths about chil- 
dren not revealed by a broadly con- 
ceived psychology and child develop- 
ment research. It is well, though, for 
a teacher to turn also to such studies 
for guidance if for no other value than 
the additional self-confidence that 
comes from knowing what one knows 
in two different ways. The teacher 
who can approach the problem of se- 
lecting significant experiences from the 
angle of what is at first essentially ex- 
ternal to the learner—social problems, 
processes, demands, and the like—as 


well as from the angle of what is es- 
sentially personal and internal—devel- 
opmental tasks, “personal” problems, 
interests, and the like—is doubly pro- 
tected against leading his pupils along 
dark and narrow paths of educational 
futility. 

In conclusion, the point will bear 
repetition that there is no simple for- 
mula for making decisions with regard 
to the curriculum. Teachers have a 
complicated job on their hands in 
planning and selecting by themselves 
and with learners and others the ex- 
periences that promise to be most sig- 
nificant for the ones who are to enjoy 
them. To assist in this task the various 
points discussed in the foregoing pages 
are restated below in the form of 
questions that should be kept in mind 
as the curriculum develops. It is not 
suggested that an exact mathematical 
balance should be maintained between 
paired items, but rather that a judicious 
proportion should be maintained 
terms largely of the maturity and the 
purposes of the learners. Undoubtedly 
the reader will wish to add to the list 
important items validated by his own 
experience and observation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHECKING 


Some considerations to be kept in 
mind in curriculum planning deal pri- 
marily with the content of experience. 
For example, are children and youth 
having some school experiences that are 
primarily intellectual and others that are 
emotional, some that are practical and 
others that are aesthetic? Is there a lib- 
eral amount of problem-solving activ- 
ity? Are there times when learners may 
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be satisfied with just learning about 
something? If it is not possible for chil- 
dren and youth to translate all their 
concerns into immediate social action, 
is there nevertheless a generous pro- 
portion of occasions when they can 
experience the satisfaction of doing 
something to improve or correct a con- 
dition about which they have come to 
feel some responsibility? While they 
are having many opportunities to ap- 
ply the scientific method are they also 
having opportunity to make judgments 
in which values are largely involved? 
Are children and youth sometimes do- 
ing for themselves and sometimes for 
others, sometimes dealing with social 
problems, sometimes with personal 
ones? Is each individual having op- 
portunities both to lead and to fol- 
low? Are experiences dealing primarily 
with the past well balanced by experi- 
ences with a present-future orienta- 
tion? Are the far and the near both 
represented in amounts suitable to the 
learners at their particular stage of de- 
velopment? Are experiences firsthand 
and vicarious kept in proper propor- 
tion? Along with verbal activities are 
there many others in which materials 
are manipulated? Do learners both con- 
sume ideas and express them? 

A second group of items to be con- 
sidered in providing a well-balanced 
curriculum has to do more with physi- 
cal and psychological conditions. Is 
activity desirably alternated with rest 


and are noisy activities alternated with 
quiet ones? Is there sufficient use of the 
out-of-doors as well as the indoors, 
the school as well as the classroom, 
the community as well as the school? 
Are there occasions for emotional re- 
lease as well as emotional control, for 
routine and for break in routine? Is 
there time to be serious and time to 
have fun, time to work and time to 
play? Is the learner’s essential security 
maintained, but not to the point of 
smugness and complacency? Do learn- 
ers engage in some individual activities 
and in some group ones? Do they have 
experiences in large groups and in 
small? Do they have experiences with 
members of their own age group and 
with people both older and younger? 
With heterogeneous groups and with 
groups representing various kinds of 
homogeneity? Are there opportunities 
for the individual to have free choice 
of activity as well as to engage in activi- 
ties that are group pl: anned? Are long- 
range planning with deferred goals and 
short-range planning with immediate 
goals kept in balance? 

Periodic checking of the experiences 
of girls and boys in terms of such con- 
siderations as the foregoing will serve 
to keep these experiences from be- 
coming distorted and overweighted in 
one direction. Such checking will help 
to insure that experiences provided by 
the school have the utmost significance 
for particular children and youth. 
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A Good Learning Environment 


ROBABLY the best way to find 
pr what children and youth are 
learning in school is to watch what they 
are doing. Whatever they are practic- 
ing and feel satisfied about defines what 
they are learning. When they follow 
the teacher’s directions and feel re- 
warded if they do so well, they are 
learning better how to follow the 
teacher’s directions. When pupils take 
part in planning the day’s activities and 
feel pleased when they improve, they 
are learning better how to_ plan. 
Watching w vhat children and youth do 
is a more satisfactory method of find- 
ing out what they are learning than is 
asking the teacher or looking at the 
course of study. 

Sometimes it is hard to know just 
what a youngster is actually doing. He 
may be staring at a geography ‘book 
but if he at the same time is saying 
over and over to himself “How I hate 
this stuff,” and if he feels rather pleased 
when he says it—maybe less guilty— 
he probably is learning to dislike geog- 
raphy. He may be learning to dislike 
the teacher too. 

Granting that boys and girls learn 
what they practice and feel satisfied 
about, and that it is often difficult for 
an outsider to know what is being prac- 
ticed, the important question is, “What 
makes pupils do what they do?” A 
complete answer to this question would 
be a long one. Briefly, pupils do cer- 
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tain things in school because of the 
interaction between themselves—their 
own needs, wants, and interests—and 
the school environment. 

Every teacher knows that the pupil’s 
environment has much to do with his 
activities. The general purpose of this 
article is to describe the kind of en- 
vironment that helps children and 
youth practice what they ought to 
learn. If, for example, they should 
learn certain ways of behaving in a 
group, they must have an environ- 
ment that permits them to practice 
these ways of behaving under cir- 
cumstances that make them feel pleased 
when they do the right things. 

The environment that really counts, 
of course, is the environment as the 
pupil perceives it. It is is environ- 
ment that makes the difference rather 
than the environment that the adult 
thinks he is in. It is sometimes hard to 
know just what the pupil’s environ- 
ment is—what it means to him. One 
thing we do know, however, is that 
even in the classroom the environ- 
ment is very complex. Certainly it in- 
cludes the teacher. It also includes 
other pupils. The walls of the room 
and the blackboards and bulletin boards 
and desks and pencils and globes are, 
under certain circumstances, impor- 
tant aspects of a pupil’s environment. 
So is the community of which his 
school is a part. 
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The environment for learning is 
good when all of these elements are 
combined in such a way as to enable 
children and youth to practice the 
various kinds of behavior they should 
learn. The word “should” in this sen- 
tence is important. So far as sheer 
learning is concerned—good learning 
and bad learning—one environment is 
probably as adequate as another. Boys 
and girls learn all the time. That is 
their nature. In this article, when we 
refer to a poor learning environment 
we are talking about one that encour- 
ages pupils to learn anti-social or 
otherwise worthless or harmful lessons. 
A good learning environment makes it 
possible for them to learn what they 
should learn in order to lead effective 
lives as individuals and members of a 


group. 
OTHER PEOPLE 


Let’s look a bit closer at some of these 
environmental factors that influence 
the extent to which a youngster gets 
practice doing what he ought to learn. 
One exceedingly important element in 
this environment is the teacher. The 
way the pupil feels about the teacher’s 
attitude toward him and the picture 
he carries around in his head as to 
what a teacher ought to be like influ- 
ence what he does in the classroom. 
This is the same as saying that these 
perceptions of the pupil influence what 
he learns in the classroom. 

When pupils think of the teacher as 
a boss and someone who had better be 
minded they spend quite a bit of time 
practicing ways of behavior that will 
enable them to avoid the teacher’s cen- 


sure. If learning how to behave in 
order to keep a teacher from being 
sarcastic is desirable learning, this kind 
of relationship between a teacher and 
a pupil is all right. If it is believed, 
however, that there are many other 
important activities children and youth 
should be practicing rather than ways 
and means of avoiding the teacher’s 
censure, this kind of teacher-pupil re- 
lationship is bad. In many classes, be- 
cause of a rather friendly atmosphere 
and a free and easy relationship be- 
tween the teacher and the pupils, boys 
and girls do not have to spend much 
time learning to behave so as to stay on 
the good side of the teacher. 

It is not hard when you visit a class 
to sense the quality of the relation- 
ship between the teacher and the pu- 
pils. Try visiting a half dozen classes 
to observe the attitude the teachers 
and pupils seem to have toward one 
another. Do the children appear to be 
secure and self-confident and willing to 
express themselves, or are they rather 
evidently inhibited? Does the teacher 
herself seem relaxed or is she on edge 
and tense and looking for indications 
of lack of respect? Do the pupils in- 
dicate rather clearly that they think 
the teacher is on their side or against 
them? 

The teacher, because of her status 
and greater maturity, has most to do 
with establishing this “psychological 
climate” in the classroom. Her con- 


cept of herself and the beliefs she holds 
as to how teachers and pupils ought 
to act toward one another set the stage. 
The teacher who is herself fearful and 
insecure feels she cannot risk relatively 
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free classroom behavior. It is too un- 
redictable. A situation might develop 
with which she could not cope. 

Another important element in the 
learning environment of the pupil is 
the relationship between him and his 
peers. Many teachers pay little atten- 
tion to this problem of group relation- 
ship. As long as there is not open war- 
fare it is assumed that things are go- 
ing along about as they should. Boys 
and girls who are quiet and docile and 
make no trouble are presumed to be 
getting along well in general. 

The reason for this frequent lack of 
concern about the way a pupil behaves 
as a member of a group is fairly clear. 
Most teachers have their hands full 
teaching subject matter content they 
feel obligated to teach. Often those 
who do not get along very well in their 
group do fine work in arithmetic. 
Teachers who feel that they should 
help boys and girls learn desirable so- 
cial behavior as well as arithmetic have 
a somewhat different attitude. And the 
number of these teachers is getting 
larger and larger. The rigidly con- 
trolled classroom where the pupils are 
not permitted to talk to one another or 
engage in any relatively free activity 
makes it impossible for them to prac- 
tice group behavior. In order for a 
teacher to study the way children get 
along together they must be given an 
opportunity to w ork together. In many 
schools the only chances pupils have 
to try out different w ays of getting 
along occur on the playgrounds, where 
their activities are usually unguided. 

If you have not thought much about 
this question of social learnings be- 


fore, it will be interesting to make 
some observations of your own pupils. 
How do they treat one another in a 
relatively free and informal situation? 
Who are the leaders? How do these 
leaders influence the behavior of the 
others? Who are the boys and girls 
who seem to be entirely apart from 
the group activities? What effect does 
this have on their attitudes and feeling 
of security and deportment in gen- 
eral? Which pupils seem inclined to 
help other pupils when they are in 
difficulty? Who are the tattlers? Why? 
Who are the fighters? Why? Have the 
boys and girls learned to share re- 
sponsibility i in group activities? What 
other important lessons are they learn- 
ing about social behavior? 


PHYSICAL SETTING 


The classroom itself, and by this is 
meant the physical aspects of the class- 
room, has an important bearing on 
much that children and youth learn. 
Pupils who spend hour after hour in 
unattractive rooms are learning, that 
is many of them are learning, to tol- 
erate unattractiveness. In a recent issue 
of the New York Times Mr. Harold 
D. Hynds, Superintendent of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Operation and Mainte- 
nance of the New York City public 
schools, reports that “Scientific experi- 
ments show that color is a factor in 
molding attitudes and viewpoints of 
children. Light colored walls and ceil- 
ings, together with sufficient natural or 
artificial light, will produce an environ- 
ment which promotes health, is con- 
ducive to study, and at the same time 
produces a cheerful and artistic effect.” 
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It was found in New York City that 
vandalism decreased when the schools 
were made more beautiful. 

Pupils go on learning, of course, even 
when the schoolroom is unattractive, 
the seats uncomfortable, the tempera- 
ture irregular, and the humidity unsat- 
isfactory, but the important question is, 
“What are they learning?” 

It is interesting to visit classrooms 
and note their aesthetic and physical 
adequacy. If the rooms are clean and 
the pupils accept some responsibility 
for keeping them clean and if they feel 
rewarded when they do a better job, 
they are learning to value cleanliness. 
They are also learning what has to be 
done in order to keep a room clean 
when a lot of children are using it. If 
the classroom is attractively decorated 
and the young people have some re- 
sponsibility for this decoration they 
have a chance to learn valuable lessons 
about aesthetics. They learn to be con- 
scious of the beauty around them and 
to do something to create more beauty. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


In addition to the physical aspect of 
the classroom and the “psychological 
climate,” the nature and variety of the 
instructional materials a teacher uses 
have great influence upon what chil- 
dren and youth do in school. The 
way in which these materials are se- 
lected and used is important too. 

If the range of available materials is 
limited, the learning activities of the 
pupils will also be limited. Limited ac- 
tivity means limited learning. Limited 
learning means that pupils cannot 
achieve full personal development or 


adequate social, civic, and economic 
competence. These aims of education 
demand a great variety of learning ex- 
periences and a great variety of instruc- 
tional materials, carefully selected and 
wisely used. 

The interest which pupils show in 
different types of learning materials 
varies markedly from individual to in- 
dividual. Boys and girls also vary 
greatly in the facility with which they 
learn from the printed page. A wide 
variety of learning materials makes it 
easier to adjust instruction to the in- 
dividual differences of learners. 

What kinds of materials of instruc- 
tion should be used? Because situa- 
tions, purposes, interests, needs and 
abilities of individual pupils and of 
groups of pupils are unique, it is not 
possible to make up a master list of 
materials for each learning situation. 
A good learning environment, how- 
ever, will include, at one time or an- 
other, most of the typical instruc- 
tional materials such as books, maga- 
zines, maps, charts, realia of all sorts, 
films, filmstrips, slides, recordings and 
whatever apparatus is needed to use 
these materials. Some learning situations 
also require such equipment as type- 
writers, musical instruments, airplanes, 
and building blocks. Boys who wish 
to learn to repair automobiles need to 
have cars to work on as well as books 
about car repair to read. The question 
as to what specific materials should be 
used cannot be answered until a teacher 
has rather clearly in mind what it is 
that pupils should do in order to learn 
what is to be learned. When this deci- 
sion is made, instructional materials 
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are sought that will cause boys and girls 
to practice the behavior they should 
be learning. 

Mere availability of materials and 
equipment does not automatically guar- 
antee that the desired ends will result. 
This depends on how pupils react to 
these materials, and their behavior 
is largely determined by the way in 
which instructional materials are se- 
lected and used. A globe is an essential 
iece of instructional equipment, but 
it will have little or no effect on the 
learning of pupils if it is allowed to 
remain unnoticed in a corner of the 
room. However, if pupils use a globe 
to locate places or to learn the location 
of the United States relative to Rus- 
sia, and if they do these things with 
success and satisfaction, they w ill learn 
to use a globe. 

If pupils feel rewarded only when 
they study books in order to mem- 
orize certain facts so that they may re- 
port these facts in examinations, they 
are learning what they are doing. They 
are learning how better to remember 
the substance of the book and to re- 
peat it in an examination. If they use 
books voluntarily to find information 
they need to solve problems of con- 
cern to them, they are learning to do 
just that. One of the goals of educa- 
tion is to help children and youth learn 
where and how to locate and use 
books, magazines, and other types of 
materials that contain information they 
need in solving their own problems. 
Unless they have opportunities in 
school to practice this sort of behavior 
with success, it is unrealistic to expect 
that many of them will ever learn how. 


There are practical limitations to the 
diversity and quantity of learning ma- 
terials that each school can provide. 
Most schools can do better than they 
are now doing without spending much 
more money. Some materials can be 
made. Teachers and pupils can and 
frequently do make their own photo- 
graphic slides and prints for classroom 
use. Perhaps you have done so your- 
self. If not, it is worth trying. Some- 
one in the group will have a camera 
or can get one. Make a pictorial record 
of a field trip, or a set of slides show- 
ing the effects of erosion in the local 
community, or a “before and after” 
photographic report of a community- 
wide clean-up campaign. 

In addition to slides and pictures 
there are other types of instructional 
materials that can be made locally. If 
you visit schools you will see much 
evidence of teacher-pupil ingenuity in 
making learning materials—reading 
booklets, charts, posters, graphs, mod- 
els, exhibits, microscope slides, record- 
ings, radio scripts, and certain kinds 
of equipment. 

There are many specific examples 
of materials made by pupils: a farm- 
yard constructed in a sandtable, a re- 
lief map of Europe, a miniature model 
house, a terrarium, a history of the 
local community, and, somewhat more 
unusual, a microprojector. The latter 
we recently saw demonstrated by the 
high school boy who made it. Al- 
though the cost of materials was very 
little, the projector seemed to work al- 
most as well as any microprojector on 
the market. The pleasure this boy got 
from making his own piece of equip- 
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ment and demonstrating it to a large 
group of teachers made it clear that he 
also learned how satisfying it is to make 
a worth-while contribution to the 
learning environment of his school. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


The community is another important 
source of inexpensive or free instruc- 
tional materials. Many natural and 
man-made objects which have value 
in the instructional program can be 
obtained from the local community. 
We know a person in one community 
who had a fine collection of ship mod- 
els which he lent to the school for use 
in instruction. The home of an ama- 
teur taxidermist in another community 
was visited by various classes learning 
about the native birds and animals in 
his large collection of specimens. Be- 
cause some schools have gone about 
collecting, classifying and storing ob- 
jects in a systematic manner they now 
have valuable teaching collections of 
items such as tree leaves, rocks, Indian 
relics, and costumes that illustrate style 
of dress over a period of time. Build- 
ing these collections is usually fun for 
pupils and involves many worth-while 
learning experiences for them and their 
teachers. 

The local community and neighbor- 
ing territory not only are rich sources 
of instructional materials that can be 
collected, but also provide many op- 
portunities for pupils to learn by “go- 
ing to see.” When you study the gov- 


ernment postal service you probably 
visit the local post office. A trip to the 
neighborhood fire station is a dramatic 
and effective way of learning about 


this phase of the town government, 
Many citizens in the community are 
human educational resources to be 
visited or invited into the school. Go- 
ing to the home of a foreign-born Swiss 
couple, for example, who are the grand- 
parents of one of the pupils in the class 
will teach some lessons about the cus- 
toms of the Swiss that cannot be 
learned from books. 

Any modern program of education 
requires that boys and girls have a 
chance to do something about their 
own problems of everyday living. In 
many cases pupils cannot learn how 
to deal with these problems effectively 
if learning is confined to classrooms. 
There must be firsthand experience 
with the community and with the 
problems of living effectively in that 
community. This means that pupils 
and teachers—as a group, in smaller 
groups, and individually—must go 
into the community to observe, to ask 
questions, to listen, and to participate 
actively in community endeavors. Suc- 
cessful participation accompanied by 
reflection is undoubtedly the most po- 
tent kind of learning experience there 
is. Try getting your pupils to tell what 
they do during their out-of-school 
hours. That is one good way of dis- 
covering how they learn through par- 
ticipation in community activities. 

An aspect of the community that 
needs special attention, certainly in the 
case of young children, is the home. 
Many primary teachers recognize 
clearly the importance of a close rela- 
tionship between the school and the 
home. They arrange for their classes to 
visit the homes of pupils. Mothers 
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often take an active part in the school 
program—accompanying pupils and 
teachers on trips, telling stories, and 
helping to prepare and serve lunches. 

Another aspect of the extraclass- 
room environment that can be used 
effectively in the educational program 
is the school building and grounds. A 

uided tour of the boiler room, with 
the school custodian in charge, is an 
entertaining as well as an informative 
experience. 

Utilizing the resources of the com- 
munity effectively involves some haz- 
ards. To protect teachers from unjust 
criticism and to give them assurance 
that they have the right to take pupils 
off the school premises, the board of 
education should officially recognize 
the approved field trip as a part of 
the regular school curriculum. By ap- 
proved field trip we mean a field trip 
for which the permission of parents 
and principals has been obtained. Ade- 
quate bonded means of transportation 
should be provided whenever needed. 

These, then, are some of the prin- 
cipal environmental factors that influ- 


ence learning: other people; the physi- 
cal setting of a classroom; instructional 
materials; and community resources. 
The environment is seldom as we 
would like it. There is always room 
for improvement. Several suggestions 
for this improvement have already 
been made, such as developing better 
human relations, making schools more 
beautiful, increasing the variety and 
quantity of instructional materials, and 
expanding the learning environment to 
include the physical and human edu- 
cational resources of the community. 
There are other things that might be 
done to make the learning environ- 
ment better. What is done in each sit- 
uation will depend upon what it is that 
the pupils are to learn. The job then 
becomes one of creating a learning en- 
vironment that will provide them with 
a chance to practice the behavior to 
be learned. Things go best when the 
improvement of the learning environ- 
ment is a cooperative endeavor involv- 
ing pupils, teachers, parents and other 
persons in the community. Many heads 
are better than one. 























COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


A curriculum that “meets the needs and interests of the whole 
child,” such as the writers of the foregoing symposium envisage, 
does not come into being easily. The forces of tradition are against 
it. It requires the best efforts of many persons. These persons nist, 
in general, learn to play unaccustomed roles, roles having new 
relationships to other roles. Moreover, these persons must play 
their roles continuously, for the desirable curriculum is not one 
that stays put. How professional personnel, pupils, and laymen can 
assume their appropriate share of the responsibility for a develop- 
ing curriculum is the subject of three succeeding articles. The 
fourth attempts to bring these groups into relationship as members 


ll 


of a planning team. 


The Role of the Professional Personnel 


in Curriculum 


To desire to improve the effective- 
ness of individual and group effort 
is a characteristic of the American peo- 
ple. The school or college staff which 
assumes any responsibility for helping 
the learners under its direction to live 
more effectively is continuously in- 
volved in curriculum improvement. As 
far as the professional staff is con- 
cerned, curriculum improvement in- 
volves better guidance of learners in 
selecting learning experiences. The 
staff of any institution seeking to im- 
prove the curriculum which it helps 
to provide can do its best work through 
re-educating itself. If curriculum de- 
velopment is to be defined and viewed 
in this way, it will be convenient for 
purposes of discussion to examine first 
the common role of the total profes- 


Development 


sional personnel in curriculum devel- 
opment, and second the unique role or 
responsibility in curriculum develop- 
ment of teachers as contrasted with ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. 


THE COMMON 
PROFESSIONAL 


ROLE OF THE 
PERSONNEL 


If the means to curriculum improve- 
ment is staff re-education, it becomes 
pertinent to ask what are some of the 
focal points in that process. Certainly 
the process involves more than the 
learning of new tricks or the discovery 
of new experiences which students 
should have. Surely it is more than 
writing a new course of study. It would 
seem to involve some reconstruction 
or clarification of values, some broad- 
ening of understanding, some develop- 
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ment of greater skill in working with 
Jearners. Thus in re-educating itself a 
staff is changing itself, so that individ- 
ual members will think and operate dif- 
ferently in their relations with learners. 
The following are some of the things 
which the professional personnel of a 
school will find it necessary to do. 


Study Learners 


Any effort which really improves 
the curriculum undoubtedly involves 
a better understanding of learners. The 
extent and nature of previous experi- 
ence, the levels of maturity of indi- 
viduals, the needs and concerns of a 





ning with individuals or with groups. 
Techniques for studying a particular 
group, as well as a knowledge of the 
literature of human growth and devel- 
opment, become important. 

One high school faculty started 
working in this area through a consid- 
eration of the drop-out problem, first 
brought to their attention by a guid- 
ance counselor. Although the group at 
first was inclined to think the problem 
unimportant, information as to its mag- 
nitude resulted in further study of the 
reasons individuals were leaving school. 
Some of the students’ needs and con- 
cerns not being cared for adequately 
by the school were discussed, and the 
group was on its way to modifyi ing the 
activities and content of courses. Even- 
tually this study led to a rather com- 
plete reorganization of courses when 
it was found that the usual subject ap- 
proach was a handicap in meeting 
many needs. 

Some teachers have ventured on their 
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own, without general faculty interest 
or support, to use interest question- 
naires, sociograms, and other new in- 
struments which aid in the study of 
individuals and groups. Through in- 
dependent exploration they have found 
many important leads to significant 
improvements they might well make 
in their teaching. There is no assump- 
tion here that the study of students 
should be an activity separate and dis- 
tinct from teaching. Teaching should 
be done in such a way that it leads to 
a better understanding of learners. 


Use and Serve the Community 


Education is to be tested, many say, 
in terms of its contribution to success- 
ful personal and social living. It seems 
to follow, then, that schools will make 
use of opportunities for learning in 
the community and will contribute to 
the community. This, of course, im- 
plies that a faculty group will study 
community resources, will know of 
lay attitudes toward education, and 
will enlist lay cooperation and sup- 
port in attaining the goals of the com- 
munity for its boys and girls. If edu- 
cators are to be worthy of trust placed 
in them, they must accept the responsi- 
bility for helping a community become 
articulate as to what it needs and wants 
from organized education, from the 
kindergarten through the college. 

The staff of an elementary school 
discovered that its whole effort was 
being hampered by numerous cases of 
tardiness. The first idea the group had, 
while discussing the problem, was to 
tighten up the rules. Extended consid- 
eration led to a decision to study the 
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reasons for tardiness. Visits to homes 
brought revelations: many homes were 
without alarm clocks; many parents 


were leaving home for work before 
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sether in studies of the community. 
Often the community study itself rep- 


resents a change in the curriculum. 
Sometimes it provides the basic infor- 


mation leading to subsequent modifica- 
tion in the types of activities in which 
groups are engaged. 

Study Broad Social Trends 

Through studying children, study- 
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health for all, the emergence of a world 
outlook, and the possibilities for world 
covernment, to mention but 
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a few. 
Probably some of the most effective 
curriculum improvement activities in 
this area have involved explorations 
with learners as to ways in which these 
developments are influencing or affect- 
ing them. An elementary school fac- 


ulty, convinced of the importance of 
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developments, started 


technological 
out to discover the ways in which they 


could work with the boys and girls in 
their school to help them develop a 


lin 


4 1 
better understanding of this techno 


logical age. They started by exploring 
with students some of the ways in 
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subiect area which the teacher may 
represent. When groups are interested 
in an evaluation of the work they are 
doing, or of the results of their ef- 
forts, leads for curriculum improve 
ment are often discovered. When eval 
uations are made in a thoroughgoing 


manner, the basic goals underlying the 
program can be re-examined, under- 
standing can be broadened, and the 
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need for increased skill can be clarified. 


In recent years, with the help of 


various accrediting associations, many 
high school groups have employed 
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Experiment with Methods and 


VUaterials 


In the discussion of important fo- 
cal points in curriculum study which 
give promise of leading to improve- 
ment. there has been implied a need for 
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informal experimentation on the part 
of individual staff members. It seems 
doubtful whether real curriculum im- 
provement is likely to take place, or 
whether members of the professional 
staff will find it possible to re-educate 
themselves, unless they are willing to 
experiment with new procedures, with 
new materials, with new ways of work- 
ing with learners. Thus it would seem 
important that all groups encourage, 
foster, and use an experimental ap- 
proach to the improvement of the cur- 
riculum. 

In a junior high school faculty 
which had been considering the pos- 
sible organization of a core program, 
it became quite apparent that not all 
the members were ready or willing to 
proceed with any substantial modifica- 
tion of their programs. A small group, 
however, wanted to go ahead, and 
asked for permission and support from 
the rest in their efforts to try a pro- 
gram which departed quite radically 
from what had been customary in this 
particular school. While some indi- 
viduals were skeptical of what had been 
proposed for action—some of these 
people later joined the group making 
the explorations—there was a genuine 
willingness to encourage this group to 
go ahead and test its ideas in actual 
work with boys and girls. 

In a similar manner, there are ex- 
amples throughout the country today 
of elementary teachers who are experi- 
menting with cooperative planning, of 
individual teachers and groups within 
faculties who are experimenting with 
work experience programs, of individ- 
uals who are trying to organize instruc- 


tion around the problems and concerns 
of boys and girls rather than around 
subjects as such. Certainly it is a re. 
sponsibility of all groups to encourage 
these efforts to find better and more 
effective ways of working. Coopera- 
tion and mutual support among teach- 
ers, supervisors, and administrators are 
essential. 


Examine One’s Philosophy 
of Education 


The preparation of a statement of 
philosophy of education is often as- 
sumed to be the most desirable start- 
ing point in any program of curricu- 
lum improvement, yet there are prob- 
ably many failures which can be at- 
tributed to this v ery activity. It is diffi- 
cult for individuals and groups to 
agree upon terms and definitions and 
then to proceed with absolute logic to 
define a program which suits the par- 
ticular manifesto which may be devel- 
oped. Part of the difficulty probably 
centers in the problems of communi- 
cation between individuals. Also, there 
are undoubtedly many quite different 
activities or specifics which would be 
equally appropriate to a_ particular 
statement of philosophy. 

There is no denying that the basic 
philosophy underlying a program 1s 
highly important; and if faculty groups 
are to proceed very far in the i improve- 
ment of educational programs, it 1s 
highly important that they have some 
common understanding relative to the 
goals they seek. Probably faculties can 
best become aware of their philoso- 
phy through continuous checking and 
questioning by individuals in the 
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group. The real leaders in any group 
are often those who can help reveal the 
assumptions and goals implicit in ac- 
tivities and procedures which are pro- 
posed or used. The values and goals un- 
derlying the program should receive 
continuous attention, and it is impor- 
tant that groups come to see the neces- 
sity for giving unceasing attention to 
them. 

Using a statement of philosophy 
wisely in any program of curriculum 
improvement is exceedingly difficult. 
Faculty groups are justified in spend- 
ing considerable time looking for ways 
to use such statements for checking 
practice and examining proposals. 
Very often efforts to evaluate pro- 
grams will necessitate the development 
of a statement of basic points of view 
and assumptions underlying the de- 
sirable program. 

Frequently groups which have been 
at work on curriculum improvement 
activities for some period of time come 
to a point where they are anxious to re- 
examine the basis of their efforts. These 
are probably the times when they can 
most effectively take a serious look at 
the philosophy underlying their ef- 
forts. 

Any statement of philosophy which 
is to be meaningful must, of course, 
be closely related to the operational 
practices or efforts of the professional 
group. It is important that students 
and lay citizens have opportunities to 
participate with the staff in the for- 
mulation of the statement. It is only 
the philosophy developed through 
such cooperation that is likely to be 
fully realized. 


Select a Basic Plan of Curriculum 
Organization 


Some groups have recognized that 
the plan of curriculum organization 
which is in use can have considerable 
influence on the learning experiences 
which are provided. Many different 
forms of curriculum organization have 
been tried, such as subjects, broad 
fields, areas of living, children’s inter- 
ests. An evaluation of the plan of 
curriculum organization is probably 
not a good starting place for most 
groups interested in curriculum im- 
provement, yet it is an important con- 
sideration which at some time should 
be faced and examined by all who 
wish to do effective work. This is a 
problem which needs the attention of 
a total faculty group if any over-all 
change is to be made. 

It is entirely possible that the basic 
plan of curriculum organization which 
a school is using will need no change. 
It is also true that individuals can fre- 
quently modify their separate prac- 
tices extensively without changing the 
basic plan. Still, it is important to con- 
sider the way in which the plan in 
use modifies and limits and controls 
what individuals are able to do. 

Increasingly, the schools are finding 
that the basic organization is a restrict- 
ing influence which prevents them 
from providing a program as effective 
and direct as they would like to have. 
It is highly important to study this 
problem democratically with all teach- 
ers, community groups, and students 
involved. Unless the basic issues are 
studied by the staff as a whole, there 
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is likely to be great conflict and frus- 
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tration resulting from any 
which may be considered. 
One high school faculty which had 
been at work for almost three years 
modifying the activities provided in 
the various subjects taught finally de 
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Recently, a curriculum book pro 


posed the possibility of organizing all 


instruction around the persistent 


situations which learners encounter.' 


The authors of this volume are now 
working with five schools which are 
attempting to reorganize their pro- 
grams from this point of view. This has 
led to many studies of the interests and 


concerns of individual children within 

1 Florence Stratemever, Hamden L.. Forkner 
and Margaret McKim. Developing a Curriculum 
for Modern Living. New York: Bureau of Pub 
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these various schools, some examina- 
tion of their out-of-school activities, 


the gathering of information from par- 
ents, and the consideration of prob- 


lems and concerns of youngsters in 


home and community situations. 
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the basic plan of curriculum organi- 
gation, and to give attention to the 
problem of selecting appropriate learn 
ing experences. Implied throughout 
has been the responsibility of the pro 
fessional personnel to work with lay 


! rouns. 


and student 1 [hese problems 
are considered more fully in other ar 


ticles in this symposium. 


DIFFERENTIATION AMONG THI 

PROFESSION AIT Py} SONNE] 

AS TO RESPONSIBILITY 

\< ha ] en " r¢ d curr 7 im 
improvement will take place as_ the 
professional el re-educates i 
self to perfo WoOrTre de nately its 
responsibilities. In accomplishins ‘this. 
it is important, of course, to give at 
tention to various aspects of the cur 
riculum problem as such. T] 
essary on the part of all if a unified 
procram is to be develor 1 However. 
amone the faculty of anv school or 





collese group there is naturally some 
difference in the functions which vari 
ous individuals perform in 


and. 


responsibility. 


respect fo 
- ? 
the curriculum consequently. 


some difference in 
The R le 0} the Teach 


The teacher carries major responsi- 
bility for pupil learning experiences. 
It is he who is in closest relationship 
with the learner and he is probably the 
most important influence in shaping the 
curriculum. It is essential, therefore, 
that he give particular attention to the 
problem of selecting and evaluating 
learning experiences, which is consid- 
ered in greater detail in an earlier ar- 
ticle. The teacher can also be seen as 
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one who will need more than ordinary 
skill and understanding if he is to guide 
a pupil group in an integrated study of 
the community or in relating the edu- 
cational program to the problems of 
everyday living. 

[t is important, therefore, to give 
particular attention to the type of cur- 
riculum development activity in which 
teachers engage. While breadth of un 
derstanding and philosophical consid- 
eration are of course important, direct 


contact with the problem of studyin: 
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the community, experience tn studying 
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children, work under guidance in plan- 
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SOUFCEe people, co-workers with 
teachers, have a need for the same 
, F = — 
types of experience and understanding, 
values and skills whi 


tor the same uch 


teachers find important in their cur 
i 


riculum activities. [They would seem, 


howe er, to hay e some special respon- 
sibility in respect to curriculum devel 
opment as stimulators, coordinators, 
and general aides. It is not that they 
have any preferred status or that mem 
bers of the teaching group might not 
perform the functions of those who 
hold positions of status leadership. 
Rather, it is that the administrators and 
supervisors, being freed from some of 
the usual responsibilities of working 
with groups of boys and girls, have 


opportunities which enable them to 
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make different kinds of contributions 
to the group. 

Experience with workers on a num- 
ber of different grade levels, teaching 
a number of different subjects, gives 
administrators and supervisors a some- 
what broader view of the total pro- 
gram. With time definitely assigned 
for their leadership function, they can 
contribute intensively in such areas as 
the study of the relation of the schools 
to the society in which they operate. 


With responsibilities of an over-all 
nature, they should readily see the Pos- 
sibilities for coordinating the efforts of 
the various individuals and for utiliz- 
ing the resources which are at the com- 
mand of the group. Thus, administra- 
tors, supervisors, and any resource 
people who may be brought in for 
special assignments, have a responsi- 
bility as facilitators in a cooperative 
attack on a problem which all profes- 
sional personnel recognize as important. 
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The Role of Pupils in Cooperative 


Curriculum Development 


T is just as true today as yesterday 
[ena society looks to children and 
youth to preserve those elements in 
our culture which are considered most 
priceless and uses youth as conveyors 
of its ideas and hopes which determine 
the quality of its own future. 

Yesterday young people were con- 
sidered instruments fashioned for a 
specific purpose. They were worked 
upon and molded to a clearly defined 
pattern predetermined by their elders. 
Although today there are hundreds of 
children still being molded to suit the 
whims and wishes of adults, those 
really concerned with children and 
youth as social forces have a new vi- 
sion of the young as active participants 
in determining their own life patterns. 

Thus is presented a challenge to all 
curriculum makers, whether operating 
in the home, in the school, or in the 
community, to see that boys and girls 
have the opportunity of playing their 
rightful roles. Once this challenge is 
accepted children and youth must be 
welcomed to all cooperative planning 
efforts. This will work no hardship on 
adults, but on the contrary will con- 
tribute a richness that can be had 
from no other source. Life with its 
successes and failures, with its high 
lights and its gloom, is mirrored in the 
experiences of children. This is the 


3 


7 


stuff from which the curriculum fabric 
must be woven. A genuine apprecia- 
tion and acceptance of these ever-pres- 
ent resources will release within the 
adult unrealized powers of insight and 
understanding, ensuring for him the 
most effective, dynamic approach to 
curriculum planning. 

Since learning is never static and 
flows through the life of the child 
without interruption, it is the business 
of those offering him guidance to capi- 
talize on this truth and take account of 
the growth potentialities inherent in 
this process. If the curriculum worker 
accepts this fact, he will have to face 
this question—can a justifiable curric- 
ulum be developed without the utiliza- 
tion of the child’s complete experience? 
There is no question that the home and 
the community offer priceless experi- 
ence for growth and development of 
children, but the school has a unique 
array of opportunities present in no 
other environment. The school is a 
child’s world. In it he lives, he works, 
he plays with his peers. He is judged 
by them and he judges them. Adults, 
mature and experienced, are present to 
protect and serve him. It is for the 
school, then, to demonstrate continu- 
ously curriculum planning in which 
pupils play roles, not as passive receiv- 
ers, but as active planning agents. 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 
All efforts of the curriculum makers 
to experience the above process make 
imperative the exploration and accept 
ance of the following basic assump 
tions of the role of pupils in this co 
operative process of curriculum de 
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The detailed recordings of artificial 
and vicarious experiences in thousands 


of notebooks in all areas of learning 
deaden the natural enthusiasm and 1n- 
terest in discovery and scientific in 
quiry. All teachers who rely on the 
memorization of hundreds of isolated 
facts must expect failure. No one who 
really understands how children learn 
would depend on such procedures. 
Teachers are constantly discouraged 


and disappointed when the results of 
their teaching reveal little or no learn- 
ing in spite of the fact that they have 
given much time and effort to motiva- 
tion and preparation of materials. This 
could happen even in a so-called mod- 
ern curriculum if the explorations in 
areas of current living were remote 
‘rom the lives of children. 
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tural relations, or labor. No area of 


¢ ( } iS Tree a litation. 
[he quality of the learning depends 
1 tl } : | h the le 
uy the degree to wi i tearner 
. “ae : A Sages a ee 
identifi S imself \ | ne experience, 
| 1 ° 
lI here 10 such thing 
1S curricul Rather there are as 
many curricula 1S t! re are c] ildren, 
| “eS fa oe - 
c il aetermuning nis own PDpat- 
! 
‘n bv his personal selection from the 
rt len ! elements 
hich concern him most. When a 
UT i. f a ldren 1! ! 2 if ed to 
la ut their own blu int for re- 
x 
( id stud rob of their 
own selection, the ranee and signifi- 
] a nd 
can f the problems are startling, the 


‘onstructing their program 

original and realistic, their tech- 
niques of evaluation are sound and 
democratic. This can be seen in the 
recorded eX peric nces of groups of chil- 
dren in such films as: “Learning 
through Cooperative Planning,”' the 
story of how « croup of children in 


the Kansas City, Missouri, schools 


‘Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City. 
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faced their problems and solved them; 
“We Plan Together,”* a record of co- 
operative planning experience of pupils 
and teachers in the Horace Mann—Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College; “A 
Child Went Forth,” 


small children select. their 


* a story in which 
ICTIN ities 


from a normal environment. 


BEHAVIOR THE CUE TO CURRICULUM 


‘ald , nd J, ] »/ anh 
3. e 2/avrev ava OUT Cary OWV Wha 
} J a 
ther a ‘cept, anda f POUCH behat i~7 

. : : ] 1 } ' 
( %? CxXPTeSSILO to what they tearn. 

» . : 5 ee --B } ' ' 
seha wr of chil en and youtn 1s the 
Ne enrricnlun mabving Lhe wav 
cue to VALE Ei bLil ‘ 4 Way 


a child behaves day in and day out, 1n 


school and out of school, 1s the true in 
The way in 


Lace sen . 


dex of that child’s needs. 
which the young 
fairs, adequately or inadequately, is an 
nen hoo! for niane wh lesires 

open book for anyone who desires to 
read. Keen observation accompanying 


honest living with the young and in- 


tellieent interpretation of childhood 
and adolescence are prerequisites of 
wise selection of experience. This pro 
fessional understanding of children 


sends the curriculum mal 


er fO tre 
council table equipped with informa 
tion and conviction that will prevent 
an unrealistic and hypothetical ap- 
proach to educational planning. This 
is an unconscious contribution of the 
child to the curriculum procedures, but 
none the less indispensable. Does not 
this fact make imperative vigorous day- 
by-day livine with the young where 
intimate and personal difficulties ap- 
pear? 

2Bureau of Publications. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


8New York University Film Library, New 
York City. 


Teachers College, 


The child consciously brings to cur- 
riculum making all that he has ac- 
cepted in the past and faces the neces- 
sity of exploring his limitations and 
his resources. This exploration im- 
proves with practice. The ability of 
the child to tease out what needs to 
be learned, when it is to be learned, 
and how it 1s to be learned is the key- 
note of curriculum making. The 
learner and the teacher are more and 
more responsible for the development 
of this ability. It is doubtful whether 
idult guidance is of any value if it is 
not engaged in achieving this end. Such 
dat 1 as 


are acquired through observa- 


tion and study of children make cer- 


tain the fact that children learn only 


what they accept. Witness thousands 
of young people sitting in traditional 
classrooms, restless and bored as unin- 
teresting and unchallenging facts are 
presented, giving only physical atten- 
tion while mentally wandering in 
realms of their own choosing, pursu- 
ing their hobbies or planning their fu- 
ture activities. Given an opportunity 
to bring these daydreams and _ plans 
into the discussion the group would 
become alive and the classroom would 


take on real vitality. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH AS A 


SOCIAL FORCI 


od 


Participation of children and youth 
as a social force must be accepted, 
interpreted, and made use of by the 
school. 


Children are in demand. Business, re- 
ligion, the family cannot carry on 
without them. They are a social force, 
which can be used for good or evil. 
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Youth can be ruthless in pursuing in- 
tolerance, as seen in the powerful 
youth group in Nazi Germany and 
in the use of youth as an instrument of 
social construction in the present edu- 
cational program of Russia. Allowed 
to play their normal roles in a democ- 
racy and permitted to contribute their 
maximum potentialities, the young are 
able to create a force for good far 
stronger than any yet conceived. The 
school must provide the setting in 
which these normal roles can be played, 
thereby enriching the roles of the par- 
ticipants. Such a program will require 
participation in making social decisions 
for themselves and for their group. So- 
ciety readily sees itself threatened 
when youth faces its difficulties in anti- 
social ways, and therefore attends 
anxiously to the generally distrib- 
uted accounts of delinquency. The 
cost of this behavior, its strength and 
its consequences become matters of 
importance to all thoughtful folk. The 
more positive approach made by the 
boys and girls all over this country in 
managing their lives remains to be rec- 
ognized and publicized. This must be 
done if society is to become aware of 
the true worth of the young in pro- 
moting social improvement. This can 
be seen every day by those who ob- 
serve young people’s activities as they 
work in making their schools better 
places in which to live. This can be 
seen as youth carry on and participate 
in such activities as directing their own 
dramatic productions, managing con- 
cert series, handling school accounts, 
publishing school newspapers, partici- 
pating in such discussions as those pro- 





vided by the Herald-Tribune and the 





New York Times Forums, and servin 
as youthful foreign ambassadors in the | 
internationally directed program for 
the exchange of students. All this is | 
sufficient evidence of children and 
youth as a social force. 


RESPECT FOR CHILDREN 


4. Keen appreciation of and profound 
respect for children and youth as 
individuals are essential for those re- 
sponsible for their growth and de- 
velopment. 


It is quite possible that failure to 
help children play their rightful roles 
in managing their own affairs is due to 
lack of respect for them as individuals 
and to easy reliance on generalizations 
about boys and girls. Such common- 
place statements as these—youth is sel- 
fish; children are indifferent; this 
group is disinterested; you can’t expect 
anything from such children as these; 
these children are products of the war 
years—are inexcusable on the part of 
those who have assumed the obliga- 
tion for serving the young. They are 
blocks to real understanding of pupil 
behavior. They deny to children the 
right to be individuals. Most certainly, 
as soon as adults think of young people 
as individuals and treat them accord- 
ingly, their ideas, purposes, and judg- 
ments are both sought and used as a 
working base. 

In the latter situation children can 
be themselves, and can feel secure in 
making mistakes without fear of con- 
demnation or blame and can also feel 
secure in achieving success that will be 


recognized and shared by all. The 
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unique contribution of each child to 
the learning experience of the group 
js one of the richest resources of the 
school. 

This respect for the individual in no 
way denies his function in his group. 
It is only as each child participates in 
group living that he comes into his 

own. As the child works in his various 
groups he has a chance to merit the 
respect of his peers, which frequently 
is of greater inspiration to him than 
the respect of the adults with whom 
he associates. Is there anything more 
tragic than a lonely child, rejected by 
his group? 

The acceptance of the child as he is 
is not only essential for the most able 
one, the most attractive one, and the 
one presenting the most problems, but 
for each and every child for whom the 
curriculum maker is responsible. 


THE RIGHT TO SUCCEED 


5. Children and youth have a right to 
succeed, to experience satisfaction 
in accomplishment as they partici- 
pate more effectively in expanding 
environments. 


It is the business of the school to see 
that opportunity is provided to each 
and every child to experience success 
and to have the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment. Nothing so releases the pow- 
ers of the learner as the feeling of 
achievement. It is the rare child who 
is not aware of his ability to deal with 
many of his own personal affairs suc- 
cessfully and to assist in helping his 
friends and companions with theirs. 
Success at these times furnishes the 
drive for continuous effort. This fact 





partially accounts for the quality of 
learning that emerges from the play 
life of the home, the school, or the 
community, unhampered by adult cau- 
tions. 

But in those places where the affairs 
of children are too closely supervised 
by the mature members of society, the 
factors contributing to success are not 
clear to them, and the part they play 
in the process is undefined. On any 
village green or city street, on week 
ends and after school hours, one can 
see hundreds of children choosing and 
directing successful solutions to their 
play and work problems. Success of 
accomplishment is heard in the vigor- 
ous arguments and joyful shouts of 
children. 

The same joyous exuberance can be 
present during school hours if adult 
dominance is eliminated and coopera- 
tive sharing in work and play is the 
order of the day. Rich opportunities 
for such sharing exist in such places as 
the playground, the gymnasium, the 
cafeteria, the clubrooms, the classroom, 
the shops, and the studios. But it is 
necessary for those who are responsi- 
ble for the guidance of youth to see 
that these opportunities for successful 
achievement have their setting in the 
children’s own world. 

When in the solution of their own 
problems use is made of the experience 
of the mature, children fortunate 
enough to have such assistance are bet- 
ter able to find success in strange and 
unfamiliar environments and to dem- 
onstrate the potency of success as a 
driving force in growth and develop- 
ment. 
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FREE TO LEARN 


6. Children and youth must be free 
to learn. 


When are children and vouth tree to 
learn? Are they free to learn when the 
which they bring 


to the learning experience are not 
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judement on the value of their results 
This means that children must be free 
to... see. £0 Rear, £0 speak to feel, to 
struggle, to manage, to explore, to ex 
periment, to construct, to create, and 
to enjoy. There must be freedom to 
accept and to reject. Pupils must be 
free to carry ou these basic processes 
as individuals and in company with 
their fellows. Learning under such con- 
ditions will inevitably build in chil- 
dren a profound respect for those 
means which lead to freedom for all 


people. 
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OPPORTUNITY TO KNOW 
THEMSELVES 


| ~ f , 
Children and youth wiust ave the 
Opportunity to realize their own po- 


tentidlities, capacities, and talents. 


Che eternal search of every individ. 


ual, be he man or child, is to discover 
himself and his fello en. [his yearn- 
cc ¢ ind assumes many 

ind varied forms. It is the basic drive 
in learnine. Ir ft! fore behooves the 
school to assum: yr responsibility 
foe sine tot 1 opportunity to 
r¢ lize his o otentialities, ¢ 1paci- 
ies and No ort! person can 
il these to 1. It is only through 
self-expression in its many aspects that 
the individual mes to know those 
powers that reside within him. An 
unde id ‘ation of 
the: fre the visible 
aaah ons the people whom he 
includes in | ocial environment. 
Phos t 1v be negative 
or positive t ly oive-and- 
nal E worl l play. whe ICCESS IS 
achieved and mista] are made, that 
' child’ lues are wrought by which 
he may judge his own powers. This is 


; ‘ 
Curricuium in the oe king. 


USE OF ENVIRONMENT 


8. Children and youth may learn from 
any factor in their environment— 


human or physical. 
Many think of the curriculum as ex- 


perience recorded in books and seem 
satisfied when children recall and 


manipulate these records with facil- 
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ity. They overlook the constant ap- 
peal of the immediate environment. 
The dramatic interaction of the hu- 
man and physical factors in the en- 
vironment intrigues both children and 
youth. ‘I hey turn voluntarily to this 
colorful, moving, and ever-changing 


kaleidoscope as a source for satisfying 


. i ina ol } alles . - 

their inquiries. [his firsthand experi 
} | ' 
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ae , age 
The school 1s challenged to use the 
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learnings resulting from these rich ex 


periences ind to encourage youth to 
inject into the school program those 
dramatic qualities which intrigue them. 
It is obvious that to do this is a distinct 
role played by children and youth in 
curriculum making. 


FREE TO COMMUNICATE 


9. Children and youth nnst be free to 
express their ideas orally or in writ- 
ing so that they may become skill- 
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ful as participants in curriculum 
planning. 

Communication is an art. It is de- 
veloped when there is a deep-seated 
urge to objectify one’s ideas and where 
there is a will to improve the needed 
1-3]] 


skills. The two skills most essential to 


the process of curriculum plannine 


ire speaking and writing. While speak 
ing is a skill easily and readily acquired 
by young children and would seem to 
require a2 minimum of improvement, 
invone who works with children of 
hool age re uzes the inadequacy 
of their oral communications under the 
con yled Wh0y Is of the school. 
Does this discrepancy from the 
ict that all too many people act in 
the belief that Id hould be seen 
\d not heard on Int occasion 
or fi he fact that children and 
youth have lived too long in environ- 
ments where the majority of their 
eld rs do no¢ct I e] eve that *h ldren’ 


communications are important? Under 


1 co tions th atural desire of 
cn Ire 1 TO CO unicate seemingly 
. St 
disap} to reappear only when as- 


Soc 1arTine 
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ith their peers. It is usually 
found that when 


children are com 
municatine with their own kind. com- 
flows smoothly and vividly 


although not necessaril\ 


munication 
correctly. In 
the presence of those adults whose au- 
thority or disapproval casts a shadow 
on the eagerness of youth, speech be- 
comes halting, dull, ineffective, and 
even more generally incorrect. 

Since children should have a large 
share in curriculum planning, they must 
be free to express their deepest convic- 
tions and even their partially formed 
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or inadequate ideas. Therefore, the 
adults who are engaged with children 
in the making of curriculum must hon- 
estly desire to know what children have 
to say and must discipline themselves to 
receive these communications with the 
same respect and dignity accorded 
other adults. When children are treated 
as co-workers the need for improved 
skill in communication becomes more 
truly felt by them and the effort 
needed for acquiring these skills 
made voluntarily. 

Recording one’s ideas in writing is 
not as normal a form of expression as 
speaking. It is acquired much later, and 
with more difficulty, and the returns 
are more remote from child life. It is, 
however, a rewarding art in that it per- 
mits a more studied preparation, a 
more intimate use, and a more individu- 
alistic approach to any situation. 

Some children will make their best 
contributions through speaking, some 
through writing. Therefore, through 
speaking and writing it becomes possi- 
ble for every child to have a part in 
curriculum making. But it must be re- 
membered that speaking and writing 
flourish best under conditions where 
children and youth feel free to ex- 
plore their own convictions and to ex- 
press them honestly. 


DEMOCRATIC SETTING 


10. Children and youth must operate 
in a democratic setting. 


One cannot follow through the nine 
assumptions presented above without 
concluding that they can exist only 
under truly 


democratic conditions, 
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where children, youth, and adults are 
working together; where they are 
seeking to improve the everyday liy- 
ing of all; where they are facing the 
problems which must be solved; where 
they are selecting the means that are 
needed for the solutions; where they 
are testing the validity of their plans, 
and where they are making judgments 
on the adequacy of their thinking. 

Children are playing their roles as 
curriculum makers in every environ- 
ment of which they are a part—the 
home, the playground, the club, the 
camp, the church, the street, and the 
like. In many situations this is car- 
ried on without benefit of encourage- 
ment or help. Since the school can of- 
fer children more consciously planned 
guidance in working out their pro- 
grams, it must demonstrate to other 
agencies the most favorable conditions 
under which boys and girls can experi- 
ence democratic living. Any school 
wishing to test its adequacy in pro- 
viding ‘the pupils with favorable con- 
oe. must face such questions as: 

. Is every individual in the group 
mae to set up activities and to achieve 
goals that are important to him? 

2. Are the common needs of the 
group being revealed as the group 
forms and re-forms? 

3. Are individuals and groups as- 
suming more and heavier responsibili- 
ties? 

4. Does the direction of the work 
emerge from the group? 

5. Ts it possible for each member 
to make his contribution from his own 
resources, no matter how adequate or 
limited? 
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6. Does the leadership change with 
the change in activity? 

7. Are all members of the group, in- 
cluding adults, willing to have their 
ideas challenged or modified? 

8. Is the association of adults and 
young people based on mutual under- 
standing, respect, and appreciation? 

g. Are the lines of communication 
open and free? 

10. Are there adaptations of and 
flexibility in the physical features of the 
environment? 

11. Are the judgments on the qual- 
ity of the work at hand made by those 
involved? 

12. Does the democratic living ex- 
tend beyond the four walls of the 
school building? 


Any school that can answer the 
above questions in the affirmative may 
be sure that it is providing to boys and 
girls good conditions for playing their 
rightful roles as curriculum makers 
in a democratic setting. 

No one school can illustrate the use 
of all these assumptions continuously 
and without variation. No one person 
consistently practices the cooperation 
described above. But wherever and 
whenever such interaction and such 
interdependence between old and 
young, mature and immature, are the 
order of the day, there and then so- 
ciety can look to children and youth 
to develop those elements in our cul- 
ture appropriate to a new and expand- 
ing world. 
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The Role of Laymen in Curriculum 


Development* 


Pca the history of our 
country laymen have played a 
varying but important part in the de- 
velopment of the public school cur- 
riculum. Lay initiative has been, in the 
main, responsible for the new depar- 
tures, as what was taught in the schools 
was made more responsive to the 
emerging needs of our rapidly growing 
nation. 

When communities were isolated, 
when differences in wealth and social 
position were minor, when life was 
simple, when there was no teaching 
profession, when the conditions of 
pioneer, rural, agrarian life compelled 
recognition of the need for coopera- 
tion in satisfying certain needs, it was 
inevitable that lay control of schools, 
and in particular of curriculum devel- 
opment, would result. And this pattern 
has persisted, but with a very important 
difference. 

This difference was the result of the 
gradual development of our present- 
day industrial, technological, urban so- 
ciety out of pioneer conditions. A con- 
comitant of this development was the 
increasing complexity of living, the dif- 
ferentiation of functions among people 
and groups in the community, and the 
growing interdependence of all man- 

*The writers are indebted for illustrations to 


Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum, by Helen 
F. Storen, ASCD, Washington, D.C., 1946. 


kind. The net result was the break- 
down of the communal sense, as urban 
life became dominant in the United 
States. 


UNCOORDINATED LAY 
‘“PARTICIPATION 


Three specific consequences of the 
emergence of modern conditions are of 
special concern to students of lay par- 
ticipation in curriculum development. 
In the first place, as the educative proc- 
ess was taken over more and more by 
trained personnel, laymen withdrew 
because they felt less and less compe- 
tent to take part in the over-all task of 
curriculum construction. Large schools 
and classes in enlarging communities, 
where people no longer knew their 
neighbors well, tended to weaken the 
informal and close contacts between 
townspeople and teaching staff. Boards 
of education delegated more of their 
functions to the professional staff. Even 
the important work of policy making 
was often exercised in a perfunctory 
fashion, the actual formation of policy 
being placed in the hands of the super- 
intendent of schools. In the second 
place, as simple homogeneity gave way 
to complex heterogeneity, special in- 





terests developed. These interests ex- | 


erted their power and influence to di- 
rect development of school systems 
along lines which their special con- 
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cerns indicated. The introduction of 
art instruction in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts, and instruction in thrift, 
safety, and health, have come about 
largely in response to pressure exerted 
by economic interests whose solicitude 
for the common welfare has been justi- 
fied in terms of enlightened self-inter- 
est. Economic interests have impressed 
on local boards of education, on state 
legislatures, and on Congress the need 
for provision of vocational training for 
industry, commerce, and agriculture. 
Labor organizations have likewise used 
their power to extend educational op- 
portunities. The cooperative movement 
has used the schools to spread its in- 
fluence. Patriotic societies, temperance 
groups, religious bodies, and conserva- 
tion, recreational, and physical and 
mental health interests have made their 
voices heard and their influence count. 
The growing complexity of modern 
life has exposed the school curriculum 
to a veritable barrage of special inter- 
ests, all of which in one way or another 
exert an influence on curriculum de- 
velopment. The curriculum today, 
then, is subjected to uncoordinated 
pressures which represent the various 
aspects of our life: political, economic, 
religious, recreational, artistic. This un- 
coordinated pressure results in the third 
factor which is basic to a fruitful un- 
derstanding of the issues involved in 
lay participation in curriculum recon- 
struction. 


THE CHALLENGE TO 
SCHOOL PEOPLE 


The public school curriculum has 
expanded to meet the needs of more 
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and more people, from preschool chil- 
dren to adults. The expansion has fol- 
lowed a pattern of accretion rather 
than one of integrated development. 
Public school education is a fairly ac- 
curate reflector of the unplanned, dis- 
organized community it serves. In this 
situation educators have had to come to 
grips with the basic cause—the break- 
down of community living as the na- 
tion progressed from a pioneer, rural, 
agrarian country to an industrial, tech- 
nological, urban society. Because our 
public schools must serve all the peo- 
ple, educators have had to strive to 
keep the common welfare in mind as 
special interests asserted their claims. 
As the tempo of social change has ac- 
celerated, it has become increasingly 
clear that all phases of our social life are 
in a state of flux. Education has become 
not only a necessity in preparation 
for the future, but a continuous com- 
munity-wide process without which 
intelligent direction cannot be given to 
the changes which have been and can 
be made. This direction must be the 
product of cooperative community en- 
deavors, and educational institutions 
not only must plan their special work 
with community help, but must, in 
turn, help the community to achieve 
better living here and now. 

The net result of the operation of 
these factors has been to arouse a 
healthy criticism of our schools on the 
part of both laymen and professional 
educators. The criticism has culmi- 
nated in various attempts to work co- 
operatively on the problem of making 
the schools better. There have been 
efforts on the international and na- 
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tional, regional and state, and local 
levels. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AND NATIONAL LEVELS 


On the international level, the United 
Nations, especially UNESCO, has co- 
operated with teachers in developing 
one-world-mindedness through our 
schools. The work of the Junior Red 
Cross is a conspicuous demonstration 
of what national and international or- 
ganizations can do to affect the teach- 
ing in the schools. Lay work on the 
national level is exemplified by the cur- 
rent efforts of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development to work with 
school people to reduce the illiteracy 
of Americans in economic matters. In 
the popular field of education for bet- 
ter human relations, the projects of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews should be mentioned. Through a 
grant of funds to the American Coun- 
cil on Education, this lay organization 
of national and international scope has 
made it possible for a staff of experts to 
work in selected public schools and de- 
velop programs for better human re- 
lations work in the schools. Results are 
being publicized, and consultative serv- 
ices have been established. The field 
directors of the NCC] often spearhead 
efforts in local communities to interest 
the schools in this type of work. 


THE STATE LEVEL 


The second level of participation is 
on the state-wide basis. In 1932 Vir- 
ginia set a pattern for widespread par- 
ticipation of teachers and laymen in 
the over-all planning of a curriculum 
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for the elementary schools of the state, 
As a first step in the pattern of expert- 
lay cooperation, the State Department 
of Education directed the work of ten 
thousand teachers as a philosophy of 
education, a statement of aims, and a 
plan for scope and sequence of the cur- 
riculum were worked out. Then copies 
of the bulletin containing the tentative 
plan were sent out to the leading or- 
ganizations in the state. Each group 
was requested to study the bulletin and 
send a representative to a public meet- 
ing to discuss and revise the plan. 

In North Carolina, laymen were in- 
cluded in preparatory conferences, 
Delegates from over seventy organiza- 
tions came to discuss questions such 
as these: What education should boys 
and girls have on completion of ele- 
mentary school? What subjects does 
the child need to study? Upon comple- 
tion of elementary school, what should 
boys and girls be able to do? The same 
questions were asked about high school 
education. In 1942 representatives of 
groups in the state met with a central 
planning committee and made sugges- 
tions which resulted in A Suggested 
Twelve-Year Program for North 
Carolina Public Schools. 

Several years ago Wisconsin started 
to work on a state curriculum revision. 
Part of the plan called for the organi- 
zation of an Educational Policies Com- 
mission, advisory to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Members were se- 
lected by a personnel committee ap- 
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pointed by the State Department and — 


the Wisconsin Education Association. 
The lay organizations represented in- 
cluded not only farm, labor, com- 
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merce, and industrial groups, but also 
the State Dental Society, the State 
Medical Society, School Board Asso- 
ciations, the League of Women Voters, 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and the American Le- 
gion. 

Connecticut and New York have 
sponsored plans for lay participation 
on the state-wide level which empha- 
size the problem of communicating 
state efforts to the communities where 
the schools are. In Connecticut a score 
of Citizens’ Councils study educational 
problems, of which curriculum revi- 
sion has received the most attention. 
Each council consists of one member 
of the local school board and two su- 
perintendent-selected laymen from 
each town represented in the area 
council. The Connecticut Council on 
Education is the coordinating body for 
all the smaller groups. On the state 
council are delegates from each per- 
manent state-wide organization. Per- 
haps because the area councils are in- 
termediate between the state-wide or- 
ganization and the local communities, 
they do not seem to have had much 
direct influence on individual school 
systems. The New York plan went 
further in this direction. In planning 
for postwar education, the state educa- 
tion authorities issued a manual for 
community participation in educa- 
tional planning. Guidance is given in 
how to discover and satisfy educa- 
tional needs. 

In the past fifteen years we have 
seen plans develop for the state-wide 
revision of school curricula with lay- 
men participating in the process. With- 
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in that process there has been a demo- 
cratic development: first, in Virginia, 
the laity were given an opportunity to 
appraise the program made by experts; 
then there was a tendency to invite lay 
people to take part in the earlier stages 
of planning; and finally the approach 
came to include their participation in 
the entire process. The best examples 
of more complete lay participation are 
found, however, on the local level. 


THE LOCAL LEVEL 


Some of the earliest instances of lay 
participation in curriculum develop- 
ment on the local level have grown out 
of the administrator’s concern with 
improving the public relations of 
schools. Since the voters and taxpayers 
supply the funds, and since the amount 
of financial support which will be 
forthcoming depends in a large meas- 
ure on the people’s attitude toward the 
school system, the wise superintendent 
feels compelled to inform the public of 
what the schools are doing and what 
their needs are. 

Once the step is taken to inform peo- 
ple more adequately about the schools, 
it is not a great stride to adopt meas- 
ures for getting the public to express 
itself on such matters as how well the 
schools are doing, wherein the school 
program seems to be inadequate, and 
what kinds of new experiences shoula 
be provided. Once the public—parents, 
other adults, and pupils—has expressed 
itself on these issues, further develop- 
ment of lay participation comes nat- 
urally. 

Examples of preliminary lay partici- 
pation in fundamental curriculum re- 
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vision are appearing more frequently. 
Norwood, Ohio, sent out a question- 
naire to three groups to find out what 
the public felt the high school should 
accomplish. The questionnaire was sent 
to youth in and out of school, to per- 
sons in business and industry, and to a 
sampling of all other citizens. Specific 
questions were asked each group. The 
youth were requested to evaluate their 
high school experience in terms of its 
value to out-of-school life; the business 
groups were asked to react to questions 
concerning the training of young peo- 
ple for positions; and other citizens 
were queried about strong and weak 
points of secondary education and 
what the high school should strive to 
accomplish in the education of youth. 
The results were used to develop a 
philosophy of secondary education and 
to help in planning the revision of the 
curriculum. This initial step, if it is to 
be of value, should be seen as a part of 
a plan to bring school people and the 
public into sustained, direct contact. 
Once it is recognized that laymen 
can and should contribute to curricu- 
lum development, direct participation 
is furthered by encouraging the work- 
ing out of projects which stimulate a 
more constant and intimate working 
relationship among the participants: 
teachers, parents and other adults, and 
pupils. Individuals may cooperate per- 
sonally in such a relationship, or rep- 
resentatives of community groups may 
come together to work out enterprises 
which involve institutional as well as 
personal cooperation. Before discus- 
sing examples of this more direct, sus- 
tained cooperation, an intermediate de- 


gree should be pointed out. Logically, 
it can be maintained that an over-all] 
plan for curriculum reconstruction in 
which laymen take part should lead to 
the kind of day-to-day, direct, sus- 
tained, total cooperation that influences 
the growth of young people. But in 
operational terms, we must recognize 
that readiness to participate exists on 
different levels; and it is better to move 
in as many directions as possible than 
to strait-jacket the schools by a neat, 
logical plan. Important as results are, 
even more important is the process 
whereby results are achieved. Over-all 
plans and more specific, isolated proj- 
ects should be developed together, 
with the expectation that each will 
cross-fertilize the other and the whole 
community will learn through actual 
doing what cooperative work really is. 

Some school systems have made 
long strides in raising the level of 
community participation through at- 
tacks on specific areas, vocational edu- 
cation, for example. Whether it is a 
question of establishing vocational 
schools or of devising new courses, the 
educators have called in employers of 
the community and, with tir:r help, 
have dev eloped ways and means of sat- 
isfying needs jointly discovered. Rep- 
resentatives from commerce, industry, 
agriculture, and labor have helped to 
make the school curriculum more re- 
sponsive to community needs. Em- 
ploy ers have cooperated with schools 
in providing more experiences for stu- 
dents, not only as a part of the school 
work in vocational orientation but also 
as preparation for specific positions. 
To improve courses in family living, 
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parents have worked with teachers to 
rovide more realistic experiences in 
the school and to carry out projects in 
the homes. Stores, banks, and other 
community agencies, such as clinics, 
recreation centers, churches, and clubs, 
have worked with schools on com- 
munity projects. The problem of sex 
education has been studied by joint 
lay-teacher groups with good results. 
Recreational programs have been de- 
veloped by bringing school and out- 
of-school agencies together to plan a 
comprehensive approach to the needs 
of children. The All-Day Neighbor- 
hood Schools, of which there are now 
four in New York City, are a develop- 
ment which shows how in urban areas 
school and community can cooperate 
on the scale the complex problem de- 
mands. Gaps in a community health 
service can be closed, and ov erlapping 
prevented, if city health officials, doc- 
tors, nurses, and social workers work 
out plans together with school per- 
sonnel. Much effective work has been 
done by tying the health services of 
the community in with the health and 
science courses in schools. Economic 
and social aspects of community life 
should be coordinated with the social 
studies work in the classroom. If we 
were convinced that good citizenship 
must have a grass-roots basis, we might 
more clearly see the need for develop- 
ing the social science curriculum in co- 
operation with the civic officials and 
citizens. This means developing proj- 
ects which would involve the knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes which are 
necessary to solve local problems, and 
at the same time help students to see 
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how they may function more effec- 
tively as members of larger units. More 
and more attention is being given today 
to the field of intergroup relations; yet 
too often students’ time is consumed by 
study of relations among large groups 
in our country, and very little attention 
is devoted to the interpersonal and 
intergroup relations among the chil- 
dren themselves in classroom, play- 
ground, and community. In some cities 
a successful dealing with this problem, 
as it concerns cliques and high school 
fraternities, has required the coopera- 
tion of pupils, school officials, and par- 
ents. 

The need for parents to understand 
the school program can lead to PTA 
undertakings which may be guided 
into constructive channels for lay par- 
ticipation in curriculum development. 
An interesting example of this proce- 
dure is the development of grade-room 
sponsors. At the People’s Street School 
in Atlanta, Georgia, sponsors are se- 
lected by teachers and pupils to help 
each grade plan the curriculum. Even 
such a specific job as acquainting par- 
ents with the reading program of the 
early grades can be used as a basis for 
discussions which may lead to joint 
efforts to improve the school program. 
Finally, laymen can be enlisted to de- 
velop a materials bureau, to provide re- 
source people to enrich the experiences 
of children in school, to prepare bibli- 
ographies with teachers and pupils, and 
to bring the school in contact with 
radio, theater, and newspapers. 

Another type of lay participation 
comes about when the students and 
staff of the school undertake to serve 
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the immediate needs of the community. 
Junior and senior high school students 
can cooperate with civic agencies in 
making studies on which action pro- 
grams can be based. They, together 
with parents and other adults, can en- 
gage in action projects such as clean- 
ing up a lot for a playground, building 
and installing the equipment, cooperat- 
ing in the supervision of the completed 
playground. Teachers can contribute 
their special skills and knowledge to 
solve community problems. Such ef- 
forts can lead to lay participation in 
curriculum development if school peo- 
ple take advantage of what they learn 
and seek the cooperation of the persons 
they have been working with in scruti- 
nizing and improving the work of the 
schools. 

Many problems will be encountered. 
School personnel can recall unfortu- 
nate experiences with well-meaning at- 
tempts to enlist more lay interest in 
schools. As a consequence, some fear 
layrnen will try to run the schools 
completely if they are given a chance 
to do more than they now do. Other 
educators will fall back on the age-old 
excuse that lay people are not inter- 
ested in the details of school operation. 
Rather than take this fact as a chal- 
lenge, they excuse lack of further effort 
on the ground of this unconcern and 
justify it by the observation that neither 
parents nor teachers have the time to 
work on their common problems. 
Sometimes parents are frightened by 
the inability of teachers to discuss 
school problems in a language which is 
comprehensible to the layman. And 
when teachers assume a patronizing at- 


titude toward parents, it takes a rather 
mature person to see through and 
overlook the rebuff. Finally, the het- 
erogeneity of the populations of 
schools and the communities the 
serve is often marked by class con- 
sciousness and group antagonisms, and 
by general lack of experience in inter- 
group work. 

But there has been real progress, 
Where plans have been developed, lay 
participation has increased the interest 
of the community in general in educa- 
tion; it has tended to call attention to 
outstanding community needs which 
the schools should help to meet; it has 
tended to make the school program 
more practical; and it has helped bring 
about a better relationship between 
parents and teachers. Above all, where 
the participation has helped develop 
the idea of a community-centered 
school, it has done much to build upa 
community spirit in which daily ac- 
tivities attest to the underlying sense 
of communal solidarity and unity. 


NEED FOR LAY PARTICIPATION 


Lay participation is a necessity today 
for three reasons. First, the over-all ob- 
jectives of schools must fit in a func- 
tional way into the comprehensive 
aims of community life, if there is not 
to be undue friction in social relation- 
ships and waste from working at cross 
purposes. Objectives represent values, 
and in attempting to determine which 
values the community and_ schools 
should aim to achieve, the people of 
the community should work together. 
It is not enough to have the people do 
the work of the community; they need 
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to discuss and express its significance to 
them. Educators need to develop ways 
and means of helping those who live 
in modern, disorganized communities 
to achieve a sense of community which 
will be different from the provincial 
spirit of the past because it will em- 
body the complex interdependence of 
modern life. When the schools can 
clarify and implement the purposes of 
the community, children will learn 
more effective citizenship, and all who 
take part in a real communal experience 
will profit. 

Second, lay participation is one of 
the most effective w ays of developing 
good public relations for schools. If 
people are made a part of an activity 
and have a voice and hand in determin- 
ing its direction, especially if their con- 
tributions call forth the special com- 
petencies they possess, they will be 
more intelligent and eager in their 
support of that undertaking. 

Third, because of the interdepend- 
ence of modern community living, lay 
participation in curriculum develop- 
ment is essential if the necessary de- 
gree of articulation and cooperation 
among people, groups, and institutions 
is to be achieved. People are ready to 
participate if they feel they have some- 
thing to gain, if there is an area which 
arouses their interest, and if they feel 
they have knowledge and skills which 
can be helpful. They will turn out to 
help if they feel the area of coopera- 
tion is one in which they have duties 
and privileges. Finally, nothing suc- 
ceeds like success; and if skillful leader- 
ship can help them feel the sense of 
power which comes through success- 
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ful group action, they will want more 
of the experience. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


If we grant the validity of the 
above propositions, questions arise 
concerning who should take part, how 
participants should be selected, what 
the extent of lay participation should 
be, and how cooperative efforts in cur- 
riculum development can best pro- 
ceed. In selecting laymen to take part, 
the first criterion should be as broad 
community representation as possible. 
It should include organized civic, 
industrial, business, labor, and social 
groups. Attention should be given to 
neighborhood or geographical areas, 
because not all segments of the popula- 
tion may be included in the organized 
groupings. Together with school per- 
sonnel, they may form a city-wide or 
school council. While prestige people 
will enhance the reputation of a group, 
care should be exercised that recogni- 
tion is given to average citizens, who 
often develop real leadership. As a gen- 
eral rule, lay leadership in American 
communities is too often characterized 
by overlapping, and too confined to 
people of prestige to be representative. 

How large a participating group 
should be depends on the nature of the 
work to be done and how widely the 
project concerns the members of the 
community. If a large group is neces- 
sary to represent community interests, 
small working groups can be formed to 
ensure a high degree of productivity. 
But there should always be intercom- 
munication between the groups and 
the general public. 
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A second criterion for selection 
should be interest and ability. Laymen 
are often experts in their fields, and 
this raises the problem of how to re- 
late their competence to the problem of 
curriculum construction. As specialists, 
they are likely to want to see more of 
their expert knowledge included than 
sound educational procedures warrant. 
The issues involved in grading and se- 
quence are technical problems which 
require more than subject-matter com- 
petence. Laymen, however, have of- 
ten contributed worth-while ideas in 
the field of methodology. 

Who should select the laymen? Fre- 
quently this has been done by school 
officials. On a community-wide level, 
the superintendent, or the superintend- 
ent with principals, has taken the mat- 
ter in hand; on a school level, princi- 
pals have often acted alone, or they 
have cooperated with teachers, pupils, 
and parents. Preliminary to the selec- 
tion, lay groups may be asked for sug- 
gestions. Perhaps a better plan w ould 
be to organize a representative group 
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to compile criteria for selection, and 
then ask the groups to choose their 
own representatives. As a general prin- 
ciple, all those concerned with the 
problem should have a voice in select- 
ing the people who will meet to work 
for a common end. 

The extent to which the laity should 
take part in curriculum planning must 
be decided in terms of the problem to 
be attacked and the competence of the 
laymen. Their participation should be 
welcomed in ev ery way that will 
lead to better educational experiences. 
The problem of extent of participation, 
in the final analysis, will depend on the 
ability of the w hole group to work to- 
gether as a team. 

Lay participation in curriculum de- 
velopment is only one phase of the 
larger problem of strengthening our 
democratic w ay of living. But if we see 
it in its true perspective, it can become 
one of the most effective and powerful 
instruments to leaven the entire com- 
munity with a renewed sense of re- 
sponsibility. 
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Methods of Working Together 


HE reader has now been intro- 

duced to the members of an im- 
portant team—a team for the develop- 
ment of a curriculum that makes 
sense for a given time and place and 
group of people. As the role of each 
team member—professional educator, 
pupil, and layman—has been discussed, 
the relationship of one role to the 
others has been emphasized over and 
over again. It remains for this part of 
the symposium to show why and how 
the team must work together, to show 
cooperative curriculum development 
in action. 

There are at least three reasons for 
assuming that the process of curricu- 
lum development must be a coopera- 
tive one. First of all there is the power 
factor. One does not have to look 
far in education, or in other lines of 
human endeavor, to find unfortunate 
examples of this factor—opposing 
groups with conflicting philosophies 
struggling for power; an individual at 
the top of some ladder (teacher of a 
group of children, principal of a school, 
president of a school council or of a 
parent-teacher group, supervisor of a 
hundred teachers, member of a board 
of education) obviously though per- 
haps unconsciously drunk with his 
little portion of power; an underdog 
striving for power to bolster a starv ed 
ego. The big job of providing an edu- 
cation that will make a dent on the 
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problems of the next twenty years 
demands that this futile power strug- 
gle be converted into a productive 
power search. The power to be sought 
is socially directed group power. Two 
groups struggling one against the other 
for power can learn to pool resources 
to achieve key purposes common to 
both groups. Individuals in status posi- 
tions can find protection from the sub- 
tle effects of power poison through 
the use of procedures that build the 
self-confidence, self-direction, and cre- 
ative ability of their co-workers. In- 
dividuals whose major energy is ex- 
pended in a striving for status can be 
released for more useful pursuits by 
having made available to them the 
status of active participants in group 
endeavors. The building of socially 
directed group power is a prerequisite 
of a good curriculum. 

A second reason for advocating a 
cooperative process of curriculum de- 
velopment grows out of the first. The 
enormous complexity of the task has 
been amply demonstrated in the early 
part of this issue. It is obvious that the 
job to be done is too vast for one or 
a few curriculum makers to encom- 
pass. If it was ever defensible to equate 
curriculum development with course 
of study production by a few for the 
many, it hardly needs saying that such 
a process is most inefficient in light of 
today’s view of the curriculum, Even 
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with the most detailed preplanning of 
the curriculum by others, many choices 
are perforce left to teachers and 
learners in classrooms. The conception 
of a curriculum planned for its signifi- 
cance for particular learners requires 
even more judgment and choice on 
the part of these individuals. It is ob- 
vious, then, that they must develop the 
ability to make sound choices with re- 
gard to the curriculum. Indeed, as has 
been pointed out, * opportunity to de- 
velop this ability to make choices is 
an important part of the experiences 
of learners, just as it is an essential goal 
in pre-service and in-service education 
of professional personnel. A modern 
conception of the curriculum views 
the community as educator also. If the 
school, home, and other community 
agencies are interested in preventing 
a cancellation of their best efforts, 
one by the other, it behooves them 
to do some planning together. It be- 
hooves them to operate in such a way 
that individuals in all these groups are 
released to be their best selves, to be 
growing, contributing persons. The 
joint effort of all members of the team 
—professional educators, pupils, and 
laymen—is a second prerequisite of a 
good curriculum. 

A third reason for insisting that cur- 
riculum development be a cooperative 
process is that change is involved. It 
has been said that curriculum improve- 
ment does not actually occur unless 
changes take place in the thinking and 
doing of all members of the curriculum 
team, that mere changes on paper are 


1 See “The Role of Pupils in Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Development,” pp. 327 to 335. 
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not enough. This concept requires 
some explanation. If one or a few per- 
sons attempt to modify the curricu- 
lum by producing new written direc- 
tions or suggestions to teachers and 
others concerned, their efforts wil] 
fall short of the mark unless the new 
curriculum materials are read and acted 
upon by those working with pupils. On 
the other hand, as groups of persons 
make plans for improving the school 
program, they will undoubtedly record 
their plans, designate certain indi- 
viduals to prepare teaching aids of var- 
ious kinds, and make use of other 
forms of written communication to 
facilitate their progress. They will no 
doubt make changes in physical ar- 
rangements for the teaching-learning 
process also. Thus changes in paper 
plans and in physical setting usually 
are outward manifestations of curricu- 
lum change; but unless they are 
just that—outward manifestations of 
changes in people—no real curricu- 
lum change has occurred. 

It is pretty well agreed by social 
psychologists that it is easier to change 
people in groups than as individuals. 
The nature of the usual resistances to 
change apparently accounts for this 
phenomenon. For example, inertia and 
lack of concern are often removed 
through the stimulation of a group. 
Lack of vision of a better way of doing 
things is often corrected by the pooled 
ideas of a heterogeneous group. Lack of 
understanding of a proposed change is 
reduced when more people help plan 
the change. Fear of failure is cut down 
when the individual is assured that 
others are urging him, supporting him, 
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or even joining him in some new trial. 
Lack of skill needed for operating in 
new ways can be somewhat compen- 
sated for as group members exchange 
experiences and proceed to learn new 
ways together. Honest reservations and 
natural caution can become less of 
a barrier to change as individuals see 
the group anticipating difficulties and 
arriving at the wisest possible plan at 
the time. The opportunity of groups 
to evaluate continuously the success 
of plans made and to change them as 
need appears also should increase readi- 
ness to take a chance on a proposed 
change. People willing and able to 
change their desires and beliefs and 
their habits and skills are a third pre- 
requisite of curriculum change. 


THE CURRICULUM TEAM 
AT WORK 


If socially directed group power is 
to be built by a team of persons diverse 
in many ways yet united by a common 
interest in better education for girls 
and boys, and if those persons are to 
have the opportunity to plan and di- 
rect the changes required to achieve 
a progressively improved curriculum, 
certain conditions, working arrange- 
ments, and procedures must be in the 
picture. Some of these conditions and 
ways of working are illustrated briefly 
in the remainder of this article. ? 


Hospitality to Change 


In some schools it is obvious that 
change is expected and welcomed. A 


2 The writers are indebted to students in their 
classes whose professional diaries have been the 
source of some of these illustrations. 
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new child can be received from an- 
other school where the curriculum 
is different, a class can be left with- 
out a teacher, an emergency change 
in schedule can be made, all without 
disturbing the equanimity of teachers 
and pupils. Suggestions from teachers, 
learners, and laymen are welcomed at 
all times and are also sought periodi- 
cally and systematically. Alibis and ra- 
tionalizations are not used as substitutes 
for constructive measures. Changes are 
not grudgingly allowed and then made 
ineffectual by reminders of contradic- 
tory standards and requirements that 
still must be met. There is continuous, 
constructive group planning in order 
to anticipate and avoid as many prob- 
lems and emergencies as possible. 


Mutual Confidence 


In some schools it is obvious that 
people respect one another. They listen 
attentively when the other fellow 
talks, whether he is five or fifty-five, 
a parent with an accent, a custodian, 
a secretary, Miss Jones who is “pretty 
traditional,” or the new teacher fresh 
from college. The principal, supervisor, 
or member of the board of educa- 
tion is listened to as a person with an 
idea rather than as an individual with 
status who wants to “put something 
over” on the group. It is assumed that 
the Scout leader and the minister with 
their claims on some of the children’s 
time, the parent who worries about his 
child’s college entrance or about too 
much or too little homework, and the 
businessman who says the graduates of 
the school cannot spell, all are really 
concerned that their schools shall af- 
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ford the best possible education. Peo- 
ple are listened to with ears tuned in 
for what they may be thinking today 
rather than through the screen of 
what their ideas seemed to be a month 
or a year before. Talent is looked for 
everywhere, and jobs are divided 
among many rather than piled on an 
overworked few. 


Self-Confidence and Self-Awareness 


No one makes a very good member 
of a team unless he knows his own 
strengths and weaknesses and feels con- 
fident that he can take a useful place 
in a group. Some schools foster aware- 
ness and confidence in pupils, teachers, 
and community adults. They make it 
possible for a parent and a teacher or 
a teacher and a child to give sugges- 
tions to each other with mutual profit 
rather than with serious threats to the 
maintenance of an integrated personal- 
ity. Only in a school where self-confi- 
dence and the habit of self-analysis 
were encouraged could a teacher have 
made such an entry in a professional 
diary as the following: 

Several mothers had come to me during the 
past few weeks, telling me how unhappy 


their children were of late as they believed 
I favored two or three individual children. 


After observing the children to get 
some clues, the teacher goes on to re- 
late, she discussed the problem of gos- 
sip with the entire group and invited 
them to write her anonymous notes 
telling her what was bothering them 
in the way the classroom was run and 
how they believed conditions could be 
improved. The teacher then added: 


I have corrected all the mistakes that I had 
unknowingly been guilty of. 


In another school a teacher with the 
reputation of being a troublemaker so 
responded to an atmosphere where self- 
confidence and self-knowledge were 
fostered by an understanding principal 
that she was able at last to place some 
blame on herself. Early in the school 
year the teacher had rather bossily im- 
posed on a new principal her own sug- 
gestions regarding the school schedule. 
At the time the principal had accept- 
ed her suggestions pleasantly. Four 
months later the teacher said to her, 
“I was thinking that I was rough with 
you that day about the schedule. It was 
your responsibility, not mine. I should 
have seen what you had done and not 
broken in on you like that.” 

The principal said, “You really 
helped me.” Then she showed the pro- 
gram she had been trying to work out 
for this particular teacher, saying, “I 
have observed you. I like you. You 
work conscientiously and we can de- 
pend on you. I wanted to give you a 
program where you could work hap- 
pily and do a good job.” 

The teacher looked at the principal 
differently and said, “I see. I came 
and rushed you and practically showed 
the other teachers that I knew more 
about organization than you did, and 
you said nothing.” 

Afterward, when other teachers 
asked the principal what she had done 
to change their colleague so much, she 
answered, “Nothing. She was always 
like that underneath.” 
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‘Mutual Consideration 


Special acts of consideration for one 
another help the curriculum team to 
operate efficiently and pleasantly. 
Sometimes principals leave notes in 
teachers’ mailboxes expressing appre- 
ciation for particular things that have 
gone well. Teachers especially like 
such recognition because they can share 
jt with their pupils. Once in a while a 
teacher remembers that principals too 
like a word of appreciation. One young 
man wrote in his diary: 


Still enthusiastic about yesterday’s faculty 
meeting and in an experimental frame of 
mind I wrote a note of appreciation to the 
principal explaining why I liked the meet- 
ing, extent of participation, etc. Also I sug- 
gested a similar plan for a P.T.A. meeting. 


Consideration may take the form of 
adjusting a teacher’s load. One teacher 
was most appreciative of the careful 
study her principal made before de- 
ciding whether she or the other first 
grade teacher should take a new child 
with many problems. 


Opportunities to Associate Under 
Differing Circumstances 


Teachers and laymen should have 
opportunities to confer with one an- 
other and to plan together in their 
respective roles, but they also should 
have Opportunities to associate as just 
plain citizens of the community. Social 
contacts between these groups and be- 
tween adults and young learners should 
be interspersed along with work ses- 
sions. Teacher members of the team 
can profit from a little sociability 
among themselves on occasion. One 


teacher reports in her diary this novel 
arrangement: 


We have a system set up by our own teach- 
ers association where each teacher may 
have an opportunity to learn from the ex- 
perience of other teachers. Each day after 
school we serve our own coffee and tea and 
through discussion arrive at solutions to our 
own common problems. 


Another teacher records that her 
new principal instituted a scheme for 
helping the teachers to be more re- 
laxed. While pupils were having milk 
and crackers every morning, a student 
teacher took charge i in each classroom 
for ten minutes while the teacher went 
to the teachers’ room for a cup of 
coffee. 


Time and Opportunity for 
Working Together 


No team can do effective curriculum 
planning unless there is opportunity 
for the members to meet and work to- 
gether. Until time for such planning is 
scheduled as part of the teacher’s regu- 
lar work load, makeshift arrangements 
will continue to be made. For example, 
as reported by one teacher: 


Our supervisors have hit upon the plan this 
term of having noon conferences. A small 
group of third and fourth year teachers, or 
probationary teachers, or members of a 
committee, gather in the principal’s office. 
A table is set and we munch our sandwiches 
and discuss very informally the matters con- 
cerning the group. 


Another teacher, who had to prepare 
a talk on self-direction for a parent- 
teacher meeting, invited her supervisor 
and a few teachers from other build- 
ings to come to her house one evening 
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to discuss the matter over coffee and 
buns. 

Some schools are dismissing early or 
starting later in the morning on certain 
days to allow some school time for 
teachers’ meetings. One school has a 
corps of relief teachers following reg- 
ular schedules so that a few teachers at 
a time may attend meetings of staff 
planning teams in their own schools. 

More and more teachers are meeting 
the parents of the children in their 
own group for curriculum planning. 
Sometimes such meetings are combined 
with visitation of classroom work and 
are planned for only part of the parent 
group at a time. In one community a 
group of parents of eighth grade chil- 
dren met with teachers in a private 
home one evening to discuss the ques- 
tion, “How can we live happily with 
our adolescents, helping them to have 
fun, to develop, and to meet respon- 
sibilities as members of school, family, 
and community group?” In other com- 
munities panels of youth and adults 
have tackled such a discussion together. 

Cooperative curriculum develop- 
ment is not alone a matter of profes- 
sional groups working out systematic 
plans for one curriculum area after 
another. When informal community 
groups face various problems that arise 
in connection with growing up and be- 
coming educated, arrive at some solu- 
tions that seem worth trying, and rec- 
ognize the responsibilities of differ- 
ent individuals and groups with respect 
to the problem, they too are involved 
in curriculum development. Meanwhile 
the members of the team are clarifying 
their ideas and values and gaining more 
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skill for dealing with future curricu- 
lum problems. 


Resources 


In cooperative curriculum develop- 
ment people are one of the best re- 
sources. Almost every community has 
available in or near it experts in various 
fields. On some problems the county 
agricultural agent may be the most 
helpful expert; on others, the psy chiat- 
ric social worker; on still others, the 
visiting nurse. Often teams of experts 
are more helpful than one alone. Out- 
side consultants in education are being 
used more and more widely, and some 
schools are working out cooperative ar- 
rangements with institutions of higher 
education. 

The professional library for teach- 
ers, the library of curriculum materials, 
and the reading room for teachers in 
the public library are some variations 
of one type of resource useful to teach- 
ers. Many schools set up special par- 
ent libraries, and some are fortunate 
enough to have space for a parents’ 
room where meetings may be held or 
where parents may drop in for confer- 
ences or just for reading. 


Selection of Problems 


Basic to success in curriculum team- 
work is the ability to select from among 
a number of problems facing group 
members those that are important to 
work on and within the power of the 
group to handle. Especially in begin- 
ning stages, when people have yet to 
develop confidence in themselves and 
in others, it is helpful if the group can 
tackle something that results in rather 
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quick success. On the other hand, 
groups must learn to probe below sur- 
face problems to basic causes of diffi- 
culty and to develop the patience to 
wait for longer periods before success 
appears. In the long run, plenty of time 
spent in exploring problems carefully, 
analyzing and clarifying ideas about 
them, will pay dividends in terms of 
more ready solutions. It is of especial 
importance that group members feel no 
embarrassment either at having a prob- 
lem or at not having one formulated. 


Communication 


Good teamwork is impossible if in- 
dividual members and subgroups do 
not keep in touch with one another. 
Provision should be made for timely 
oral reports and written reports of 
group planning and action that con- 
vey enough information to keep mem- 
ber groups in touch with the parent 
body. Information on available re- 
sources should also be communicated 
to all concerned. Curriculum teams are 
often most resourceful in their ways of 
communicating. Teachers and parents 
sometimes work out slides and films 
showing the program and needs of the 
school. 

The parents in one school publish a 
weekly newspaper to inform one an- 
other of current affairs in the class- 
rooms and of parents’ participation. In 
other schools pupils assume this pub- 


lication job, and in some schools par- 
ents, children, and teachers work on 
it together. 

The assernbly period is used in still 
another school for groups of children, 
through their class secretaries, to in- 
form other groups about their special 
undertakings and plans. 


RESULTS OF TEAMWORK ON THE 
CURRICULUM 


The results of the kind of teamwork 
described in this article are seldom 
dramatic. Change is a gradual affair, 
showing up 


—in an atmosphere where change is ex- 
pected, valued, and cooperatively planned 
and where people and their ideas count. 
—in organization that gives support to in- 
dividuals and groups and provides for co- 
operation among groups in school and 
community. 

—in unification of individuals through com- 
mon purposes and through use of group 
procedures. 


A teacher who described the way 
in which her principal included all the 
teachers in the selection of a new stage 
curtain concluded her description with 
a remark that would apply wherever 
good curriculum teamwork has been 
practiced for some time: 


Procedures like this one are so much a part 
of our school life that it seems a bit foolish 
to record it. It is like saying, “Ate breakfast 
today!” 
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Preparing Teachers for Modern Schools 


+ or nature and meaning of the 
educational program for children 
and youth are central in determining 
the nature and meaning of the program 
of teacher education. The fact that 
teachers work cooperatively with chil- 
dren, other professional personnel, and 
laymen in ways described in the fore- 
going discussions suggests that teach- 
ing is a fine art quite as much as a sci- 
ence. Those who enter the profession 
must possess not only a high degree of 
technical skill and a thorough education 
in the sciences underlying the practices 
of teaching, but they must be persons 
qualified to assume the responsibilities 
of educational leadership in the com- 
munities in which they will work. 
They must be persons who, in addition 
to sound academic scholarship, have 
that understanding and appreciation 
of human values that are basic to help- 
ing bring about needed change in so- 
ciety. 

Are teachers colleges and schools of 
education developing young teachers 
ready and able to assume intelligently 
the responsibilities which society dele- 
gates to them? The contradiction be- 
tween current educational discussion 
and the activities carried on in our 
schools is evidence that the students 
already graduated from our teacher- 
preparing institutions either have 
gained meanings other than those in- 
tended or lack the ability to implement 


ideas in action. The number of today’s 
teachers who are “lost”? when the text- 
book does not deal with the area of 
concern to children, who follow the 
course of study literally with little or 
no regard for the given group of learn- 
ers, who are unable to answer intelli- 
gently the questions of parents regard- 
ing educational practices, who teach by 
pattern rather than educational prin- 
ciple, who never move outside the four 
walls of the classroom in developing 
the educational program would suggest 
that many programs of teacher educa- 
tion are not preparing teachers who 
are able to develop with learners the 
curriculum needed by children and 
youth growing up in our society. 


SELECTING THOSE WHO ARE TO 
PREPARE FOR TEACHING 


The present shortage of able young 
people entering the teaching profession 


is a concern not only of the profession | 


but of the lay public as well. The prob- 
lem is twofold: Not enough persons 


are entering the field, and many of > 


those who do enter have not de- 
veloped the competence required of 
today’s teacher. This dual problem 
suggests three basic factors that need 
to be considered by those charged with 
the responsibility of preparing teachers 
for modern schools. The first has to do 
with increasing the number of young 


people who are interested in entering | 
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the teaching profession. To date, pri- 
mary emphasis has been placed on 
higher salaries and better working con- 
ditions as essentials in interesting more 
young people in the profession. While 
these are important items, more im- 
portant to the young student are ex- 
periences and contact with a staff (in 
the teacher-preparing institution) that 
make teaching an exciting adventure 
and a challenge rather than a routine 
of responses; that demonstrate a zest 
for service in a profession so crucial to 
our society. Comments by young peo- 
ple suggest that the members of the 
profession themselves are often a major 
deterrent: “I never want to become 
like Miss X”; “If teaching makes you 
do things like this... .. ” Reactions 
such as these are powerful influences 
both on those in the teacher-education 
institution and through them on those 
who are thinking about what area of 
work they wish to enter. A more so- 
cially effective professional preparation 
will react on the individual’s regard for 
the profession and will help attract stu- 
dents to it. In passing, it might be 
added that sensitizing young people to 
the teaching profession may well be 
included among the objectives of 
cooperative curriculum development 
with children and youth. 

The second factor has to do with the 
responsibility of the profession to work 
with young men and women who give 
promise of becoming the kinds of 
teachers needed for modern schools. 
Significant as it is to have a suffi- 
cient number of teachers to guide chil- 
dren and youth, more important to our 
schools are teachers able and willing to 
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act in terms of reasoned values rather 
than in terms of patterned behavior, 
teachers able to bring about needed 
change in nonfunctional and outworn 
curriculum practices. It then becomes 
the responsibility of the teacher-edu- 
cating institution to select those who 
give promise of developing such abili- 
ties and to provide curricular experi- 
ences that will help them grow maxi- 
mally. Certainly, not only would more 
promising young people be attracted 
to the profession, but through the work 
of able young graduates communities 
would be prepared to expect more so- 
cially worth-while contributions from 
teachers. 

The third factor grows out of the 
second and has to do with the selective 
process itself. Promise of developing 
many of the needed qualities cannot be 
determined at the time of admission. 
Selective admission is only a first step 
in a continuous process of “selective 
promotion and selective re-direction.” 
To this end, both the curriculum and 
the program of student guidance are 
essential in selecting those who shall 
prepare for teaching. The program of 
guidance must be such that acquaint- 
ance with the student is thorough and 
that the procedures used bring out the 
true qualities in human conduct. The 
curriculum and guidance together must 
provide experiences through which 
teachers enter the field really qualified 
to cope with the problems they meet 
in their own lives and to guide chil- 
dren, youth, and adults in meeting their 
problems. Where guidance and cur- 
ricular experiences clearly point to in- 
terests and competencies away from 
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those needed by today’s teacher, it is 
the moral obligation of the teacher- 
preparing institution to “re-direct” the 
student into work other than teach- 
ing. Ths is a responsibility in the best 
interests of both the young college 
student and the children and youth in 
our schools. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRICU- 
LUM DESIGNED TO DEVELOP 
TEACHERS FOR OUR TIMES 


What are some of the essential char- 
acteristics of the curriculum which will 
develop teachers able to give needed 
leadership in our schools? The fore- 
going articles have pointed to the im- 
portance attached to firsthand experi- 
ences with realities, to group dynamics 
and cooperative action within the class- 
room and the school, to the social en- 
vironment, and to functional relation- 
ships of the school to the community. 
Changes such as these in the educa- 
tional program for children and youth 
have come about primarily as the re- 
sult of work done in three areas—the 
psychology of learning, human growth 
and development, and basic needs of 
our society. These developments, and 
their accompanying changes in the 
school curriculum, in turn dictate 
changes in the program of teacher edu- 
cation. 

The individual learns those things to 
which he responds and he responds to 
those things which have meaning for 
him. Motives such as the desire to suc- 
ceed, to graduate, to be well recom- 
mended for a position, or to satisfy in- 
tellectual curiosity, can without doubt 
be used as a basis for much learning by 


the college student. But students seeing 
no other need for their learning may 
be content with an accumulation of 
facts for their own sake, with car 

out an activity as directed with little 
understanding of why it is done that 
way and what is accomplished by it, or 
with the use of skills and understand- 
ings only where instructors or those 
in authority demand them. All too 
common is the case of the student who 
has a high academic average but is un- 
able to use his understandings and 
skills in student teaching; of the stu- 
dent, on the other hand, who worked 
very effectively in student teaching but 
has great difficulty in his first teaching 
position and reports that the theory 
learned will not work in “typical” sit- 
uations; of the student who planned 
carefully for his work with children as 
a part of his laboratory experiences but 
does little or no planning when in 
service. What have these students 
really learned? While they doubtless 
learned something of what was in- 
tended, their more lasting learnings 
may have been increased ability to 
memorize and willingness to follow 
directions. Certainly they learned little 
of how to plan for themselves, how to 
bring about change in a situation, how 
to contribute to group thinking and 
study—all significant learnings for the 
teacher who is to work in modern 
schools. Recognition that the learner 
profits most from experiences which 
have meaning for him, and that mean- 
ingfulness is increased when experience 
is closely related to the concerns of the 
learner, calls for a program of teacher 
education in which experiences are 
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centered in the problems and concerns 
of the student as an individual, as a 
citizen, and as a prospective teacher 
and member of a professional group. 

Turning to the meaning of this char- 
acteristic for the curriculum of teacher 
education, it is evident: that the prob- 
lems and concerns of learners often cut 
across the usual school subject matter 
lines and require the integration of 
suvject areas as they bear on a given 
situation (not less subject matter, but 
content utilized in solving a problem); 
that the development of more compre- 
hensive “block” courses cooperatively 
taught may better serve the needs of 
students; that the consideration of the 
real issues facing the college student 
may call for the use of a wider range 
of experiences including study, dis- 
cussion, the use of resource persons, 
and direct experience in school and 
community situations. Fundamentally, 
teacher education must apply the same 
principles of learning in developing the 
curriculum of the prospective teacher 
that he, in turn, will use in guiding the 
experiences of children and youth. The 
college student is guided in a consid- 
eration of: (1) personal and immediate 
problems (how to maintain health, how 
to assure economic security during and 
after college, how to interpret free- 
dom); (2) the larger social implications 
of these issues (individual and social 
health, responsibility of the individual 
to abide by legal regulations, how com- 
munity pressures operate, how teachers 
can become part of a community); (3) 
professional aspects of the problems, 
with reference to the guidance of chil- 
dren and youth in meeting and dealing 
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with these same problems at their stage 
of maturity; and (4) those situations 
and issues peculiar to the profession of 
teaching and to the particular division 
thereof selected by the student (prob- 
lems of vocational counseling, aca- 
demic freedom, health of the very 
young child, working with parents, 
how the school can be a positive force 
in the community, participating effec- 
tively in professional organizations, 
faculty meetings, cooperative curricu- 
lum development). 

Basic concepts in the psychology of 
learning point to another characteristic 
of the curriculum of teacher education. 
It has been said previously that mean- 
ingfulness is increased when experience 
is closely related to the concerns of the 
learner. Participation on the part of the 
learner in the purposing and planning 
of experience is one important way of 
assuring such close relationship. Fur- 
ther, the democratic process as a way 
of living suggests the importance of 
cooperative planning. It is required of 
today’s teacher to guide children and 
youth i in this cooperative process. It is 
required of today’s teacher to work 
cooperatively w ith parents, fellow 
teachers, and community groups in 
planning ways and means of dealing 
with problems of common concern. In 
the previous discussions emphasis has 
been placed on the importance of 
cooperative curriculum development 
with children, with fellow teachers, 
and with parents an@ other lay groups. 
Both the findings of the psychology of 
learning and the responsibilities of the 
teacher in working cooperatively with 
children and adults in selecting and 
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planning experiences suggest a pro- 
gram of teacher education in which the 
student is an active participant in de- 
signing his own curriculum. 

The third characteristic is implied 
in the two already mentioned, namely, 
a program of teacher education in 
which experiences are differentiated to 
meet individual differences. This char- 
acteristic rests on the conviction that 
the status of the learner is the basis for 
planning what experiences he shall 
have, when he shall have them, and 
how they shall be developed. That 
each individual differs from every 
other individual has long been recog- 
nized. The practice of selecting and 
developing experiences on the basis of 
these differences is common in good 
elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams today. This concept is not so 
frequently implemented in college pro- 
grams. One need only recall such prac- 
tices as the following in support of this 
statement: All students enter upon stu- 
dent teaching at a given point in the 
educational program of the college; 
all students continue in student teach- 
ing for the same number of weeks; all 
students must earn the same number 
of credit or course hours for gradua- 
tion; all students enrolled in a given 
curriculum take the same _ courses. 
Practices such as these suggest all too 
little recognition of the fact that col- 
lege students come with widely differ- 
ing backgrounds and experiences, with 
a wide range of abilities, with varying 
growth patterns, and with fundamental 
differences in interests and needs. In 
fact, as individuals mature to adulthood 
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differences among them become wider 
by reason of their increasing number 
of varied experiences. Hence, it is 


equally if not more important that | 


such differences be recognized in plan- 
ning programs with college students, 

This characteristic is not intended 
to minimize the need for certain com- 
mon and unifying experiences in the 
pre-service education of teachers. Some 
needs are so general that they can be 
met well and more economically 
through certain common experiences, 
However, only in a program that is 
sufficiently flexible to care for individ- 
ual differences can the students benefit 
from common experiences. 

If this basic concept of individual 
differences is fully implemented, there 
will be three major types of differenti- 
ation: the nature of the experience 
through which the individual is helped 
to achieve a given goal, the point at 
which the student will enter upon a 
particular activity, and the length of 
time he engages in an experience. Some 
students will best be helped with cer- 
tain problems through directed read- 
ings and independent study rather than 
through the usual channels of course 
work; some students will need direct 
experience in a given area while others, 
having a wealth of such direct experi- 
ence, will need an opportunity to 
reflect that experience against re- 
corded findings; some students will 
need many different, direct experiences 
before being able to translate knowl- 
edge into action, while others will de- 
velop needed competence through a 
single experience. The goals to be 
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reached and the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the learner are the control- 
ling factors in the determination of a 
given program of work. To recognize 
these factors is important both for de- 
veloping effective experiences for the 
college student and for helping him to 
learn by experience their significance 
in his contacts with children and youth. 

The words in italics suggest the 
value of direct experience in the teach- 
er-education curriculum. Recognition 
of the place of such experience is not 
new. [he very earliest normal schools 
in this country maintained schools for 
children where students might observe 
and practice the techniques of teach- 
ing. However, as normal schools be- 
came teachers colleges and the one- 
year program was extended to four, or 
in some Cases, five years, the time given 
to direct experience with children was 
in many instances limited to one pe- 
riod in the later years of the college 
program known as student teaching. 
Such experience is not enough. Recog- 
nition of the importance of direct ex- 
perience in facilitating learning and of 
the new demands being made on to- 
day’s teacher points to a program of 
teacher education that extends the 
range of direct experience and includes 
such experience as an integral part of 
the work of each year of college. 

The need for this change in the pro- 
gram of teacher education is apparent 
when it is realized that many students 
have little or no background of experi- 
ence for understanding the concepts 
being developed. In fact, many of their 
experiences both within and without 


the school have been in contradiction 
to the basic ideas essential to their pro- 
fessional preparation. Their experiences 
have been centered in organized sub- 
jects of study rather than in situations 
and problems of daily living, in follow- 
ing the plan proposed by teachers 
rather than in sharing in the selection 
and development of experiences, in re- 
calling discussions in a text rather than 
in knowing and using resources to 
arrive at the solution to a situation 
faced, in depending upon evaluation 
by those responsible rather than in 
growing in power of self-evaluation, in 
mastering facts rather than in using 
facts and trends to understand the here 
and now. There is obvious need for 
firsthand experience to give meaning to 
ideas and to develop functional under- 
standing that goes beyond knowing on 
the conceptual level. 

This being the case, two items are 
essential in implementing this char- 
acteristic. First, the need for direct ex- 
perience to translate ideas into action 
applies equally to academic and pro- 
fessional courses. Second, direct ex- 
perience applies equally at all levels of 
maturity and such experiences should 
be an integral part of each year of 
college. The nature of preceding ex- 
perience in a given area rather than 
the age of the learner or his position on 
the educational ladder is the criterion 
for determining the amount of direct 
experience needed. 

The range of experiences, then, is 
conditioned by the nature of the ac- 
tivities to be carried on by the student 
as an individual, as a citizen, and as a 
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member of the teaching profession. 
Thinking only of the activities of the 
individual as a teacher, it is evident that 
there is need for a rather wide range of 
direct experience. Today’s teacher, as 
earlier articles have pointed out, is ex- 
pected to be a student of human be- 
havior with some knowledge of how 
to affect group dynamics. He is ex- 
pected to be a student of the curricu- 
lum, to understand the role of educa- 
tion in society, to assist in arriving at 
policies of total school organization. 
He is expected to be a student of all 
that is involved in building effective 
community relationships both as a 
teacher and as a citizen of the com- 
munity. Such responsibilities call for, 
among others, direct experiences in 
studying individual children, making 
community analyses, studying the edu- 
cational program of a given group of 
learners in the light of their total edu- 
cational program in the home and the 
community as well as in the school, 
working with parents, working with 
community agencies in the interests of 
children, participating in faculty meet- 
ings, working on curriculum and other 
school committees, participating in 
professional organizations, represent- 
ing the educational group in commu- 
nity meetings or on committees, par- 
ticipating in a range of community 
activities. 

The importance of direct experience 
in the learning process suggests the 
fifth characteristic of the teacher-edu- 
cation program designed for teachers 
in our times: a program in which ex- 
periences are guided (in conference 
and through the teaching of college 
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classes) by the same principles recom. 
mended to the student in working with 
children and youth. This characteris- 
tic, like the others, places value on 
helping the student through his own 
college experiences to understand im- 
portant factors in guiding the experi- 
ences of the learners with whom he 
will work. This characteristic, like the 
others, is rooted in the belief that the 
basic principles governing the learning 
process are essentially the same at all 
levels; that helping learners with the 
situations that are of concern and have 
meaning for them, cooperative pur- 
posing and planning, recognition of in- 
dividual differences, and being active 
in real situations are equally important 
for the small child and the college stu- 
dent. True, the situations faced and the 
problems of concern are more complex 
as the learner matures; he grows in his 
abilities to plan and work coopera- 
tively as he has experience; his need for 
direct experience may or may not les- 
sen as he grows older, depending on his 
past experiences in the given area of 
work. 

Taken together, these five charac- 
teristics structure a program of teacher 
education which asks for the student 
of teacher education what he, in turn, 
will ask for children and youth—sound 
purposes, the ability and willingness to 
develop and carry forward effective 
plans for achieving those purposes, the 
skills and techniques necessary to work 
cooperatively with others who can 
contribute to and are affected by the 
plans, and the ability to evaluate prog- 
ress critically and to determine new 
needs. 
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CLOSING THE GAP BETWEEN PRE- 
SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION 


To “evaluate progress critically and 
to determine new needs” suggests that 
the program of teacher education is a 
continuous process. No program of 
pre-service education, however good, 
can produce a fully developed teacher. 
The very nature of the educational 
enterprise demands a teacher who con- 
tinues to grow. The teacher who is 
working with children and with adults 
on problems of vital concern to indi- 
viduals and to the community is a 
growing teacher. The individual who 
finds teaching an exciting adventure 
and recognizes the importance of edu- 
cation in society is a growing teacher. 
The teacher who evaluates each learn- 
ing experience critically in order to 
help learners have better experiences 
is a growing teacher. 

To be truly effective this process of 
continuous growth should be a co- 
operative one in which the teacher, the 
college, and the “field” work together. 
The college may contribute through 
both its initial and its continuing place- 
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ment policy, through follow-up serv- 
ices in the field and making available 
the resources of the college, through 
studying the problems of its graduates 
(with the graduates and with those 
who work with them) and using the 
results of such study in revising its 
program. The local school system may 
help by providing in-service education 
based upon the needs and special inter- 
ests and competencies of the young 
teacher. The program is one of stimu- 
lating the creative energies of the 
teacher by making educational re- 
sources available, by working coopera- 
tively on problems of common con- 
cern, by seeing the teacher as a total 
organism, and by helping him to know 
and share in a rich personal and com- 
munity life as well as in effective pro- 
fessional activities. The teacher, too, 
has an important part to play. As an ac- 
tive agent in his self-education he 
shares his experiences with his col- 
leagues, turning to appropriate persons 
in the field and at the college for con- 
tinuing help and guidance—co-work- 
ers acting together in the interests of 
children and youth. 
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Unfinished Business in Curriculum 


Development* 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


ASSOCIATE DEAN, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MAJoR publication in the area of 

school finance has the title, “Un- 
finished Business.” This suggests a gen- 
eral point of view which may well be 
applied to the curriculum also. The 
war disrupted normal developments in 
the educational program at a number 
of points and required special emphasis 
at others. Now that we are back on a 
peacetime basis—however fraught with 
tensions and alarms the days may be— 
it is important that we recognize that 
there is some unfinished business in 
curriculum development. It is time to 
be about this business with aggressive- 
ness and determination. 

A recent editorial in School and So- 
ciety points out that no slogan or edu- 
cational fad has emerged since the war. 
The writer views this with satisfaction 
and develops the point that if Ameri- 
can schools continue in this way, in 
contrast to prewar practices, there is a 
good chance to get down to serious 
work on educational matters. The tend- 
ency to create slogans and to follow 
panaceas in the curriculum field has 
been deplored by many educators and 
laymen. With this view I have con- 


*A paper read by Professor Caswell at the 
Cooperative Work Conference of Leaders in 
Curriculum Development, held at Teachers 
College, November 19, 1948. 


siderable sympathy. However, with 
the implication in the editorial that 
changes in the curriculum of Ameri- 
can schools have been dominated by 
slogans, and that developments, during 
the past twenty-five or thirty years in 
particular, have been primarily a mat- 
ter of chasing first one fad and then 
another, I am in hearty disagreement. 
It is my belief that curriculum develop- 
ment has been under the influence of 
certain persistent and basic purposes 
which have given relationship and con- 
tinuity to w vhat superficially may ap- 
pear to be separate incidents. When 
examined in long-range perspective, slo- 
ganizing has been the froth on the sur- 
face of deep-running currents. It is my 
thesis that getting down to serious busi- 
ness, as is “suggested by the editorial, 
is not a matter of sharp deviation from 
former lines of development, but rather 
one of dipping beneath the super- 
ficial manifestations and taking hold of 
trends which have been started but 
which as yet are inadequately inter- 
preted in an educational program to 
meet democratic standards and mod- 
ern conditions. 

To make such an analysis in com- 
prehensive terms is a task beyond the 
scope of a paper such as this. What I 
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shall undertake is to indicate certain 
elements which I believe unite in log- 
ical fashion to form two major pur- 
poses that tie a variety of curriculum 
changes together into meaningful 
trends. The delineation of these trends 
will, I believe, make clear some of the 
unfinished business facing the cur- 
riculum worker in American schools. 


A MAJOR TREND 


At the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago in 1934, a great con- 
ference was held under the chairman- 
ship of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Outstand- 
ing leaders from industry and science 
throughout the nation were invited to 
tell what lay ahead in their respective 
areas. Meeting in the setting of depres- 
sion, all were searching for some way 
out of our economic dilemma. Finally, 
a representative of education was asked 
to speak. He analyzed the national 
crisis as he saw it and then he con- 
cluded: “. from one end of our 
school system to the other, we must 
rebuild our curriculum around a spinal 
column of political, social, and eco- 
nomic studies. . . . These studies must 
be organized, nor in terms of tradi- 
tional academic objectives, but for the 
avowed social purpose of training a 
generation of citizens to play a pro- 
ductive role in the creation, compre- 
hension, and control of a workable sor 
cial and economic order. . . .” 

This kind of appeal to the school 
to relate its curriculum with directness 
and effectiveness to the problems and 
conditions of our society has been 
made repeatedly. The modes of expres- 
sion and the responses made by the 


school have differed from situation to 
situation but the basic demand has a 
long history. Many curriculum adjust- 
ments which in isolation look like fads 
and ill-advised change take on broader 
meanings—a position in an educational 
trend—when viewed in the perspective 
of this continuing demand. 

The founding fathers of our coun- 
try made it amply clear that they 
viewed organized education for all the 
people as an essential for the effective 
operation and perpetuation of a demo- 
cratic society. It seems obvious from a 
variety of statements that this broadly 
based education was not viewed pri- 
marily as a selective instrument to give 
talent a chance to rise to the top, even 
though this might at the same time be 
accomplished, but as a necessary pro- 
vision for the effective social function- 
ing of each person. The essence of the 
idea is expressed in the famous quo- 
tation from Jefferson: “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free . . . it 
expects what never was and never will 
be . . . There is no safe deposit [for 
the functions of government] but with 
the people themselves; nor can they be 
safe with them without information.” 

In spite of the great faith of the 
founders in education, it was not until 
the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century that the unique characteristics 
of our school system began to emerge. 
In its early development our educa- 
tional program was dominated strongly 
by European influences and traditions. 
This was inevitable with our close ties 
with Europe. As a result, the idea of 
education as “cultural attainment” 
which placed one in a select social 
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group was very strong in the schools. 
But as our school system began to take 
form, two pow erful forces operated 
to challenge this conception. 


EUROPEAN TRADITION 
CHALLENGED 


One was an interpretation of the 
ideas of the founding fathers men- 
tioned above. Demands began to be 
made that inculcate moral 
values to provide a basis for effective 
citizenship. One reason for the great 
success of McGuffey’s Readers was 
the belief that they served this purpose 
as well as being a means of teaching 
reading. (Even today some business 
and political leaders seem to think all 
would be well if only the schools were 
still using these readers with all chil- 
dren. Direct teaching about govern- 
ment and American history also soon 
began to find its way into the curricu- 
lum. Thus, it obviously was felt that 
effective citizenship required direct 
study and teaching related to the ob- 
jects and content of the life of the in- 
dividual as a citizen. Generalized train- 
ing was not enough. 

The second powerful force which 
challenged the “cultural curriculum” 
was the demand from the people that 
education serve to improve their eco- 
nomic status. They wanted a practical 
education that would help them make 
a better living and live a better life in 
day-by-day situations. Under the im- 
pact of this demand, such subjects as 
bookkeeping and physical education 
came into the program of studies. 

The operation of these two forces 
tended to move the curriculum of the 


schools 
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American school, even in its formative 
period, away from the academic, the 
remote, the merely culturally advan- 
tageous, toward socially significant 
and immediately relevant content for 
the common citizen. This is not to 
suggest that the shift in this direction 
was fully achieved, for such was far 
from the case. Rather, a trend was 
started in response to a sensed need in 
a society guided by democratic con- 
ceptions. 


OBSTACLE REMOVED BY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


A powerful support for the aca- 
demic curriculum was the theory of 
mental discipline. In spite of the ad- 
ditions to the curriculum just men- 
tioned, the idea persisted that the best 
education could be realized only 
through the mental training provided 
by long-established subjects such as 
Latin and mathematics. Development 
of faculties such as reasoning and 
memory, which are required in all as- 
pects of living, it was believed by 
many, could best be achieved through 
these subjects. Further, these fields of 
study had the status accorded by tra- 
dition, an adv vantage of which their ad- 
herents made effective use. As a result, 
the new subjects added to the curric- 
ulum tended to seek logic of organiza- 
tion and to place emphasis on facts as 
a means of achieving respectability and 
of making a claim, along with older 
subjects, to the powers of mental disci- 
pline. In this way their relationship to 
conditions and problems of current 
social life tended to become more and 
more indirect. 
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Consequently, it was a matter of 
greatest importance in curriculum de- 
velopment when experimental studies, 
made principally by Thorndike and 
his students, began to show that the 
claims of mental discipline were un- 
sound. Study after study showed that 
the mind was not like a muscle to be 
made strong by exercise on hard 
things. The limitations on the develop- 
ment of general abilities were made 
crystal clear. The findings of these 
studies resulted in the direct formula- 
tion of educational theory which de- 
manded that the vast amount of un- 
used information and skills in the cur- 
riculum be weeded out and that con- 
tent and skills of recognized value in 
life situations be substituted. Here be- 
gan the large group of social usage 
studies which served to modify the 
content of the curriculum so signifi- 
cantly in the period following 1910. 
Reading, arithmetic, spelling, and lan- 
guage especially underwent rigorous 
overhauling. The flavor of the work 
of this period can be gained from a 
description by Washburne in 1926 of 
curriculum work in Winnetka: 


We, in Winnetka, have made an exhaus- 
tive study of the common allusions to per- 
sons and places in periodical literature, rec- 
ognizing that in order to read intelligently a 
person must have familiarity with these per- 
sons and places. We have made comparative 
analyses of the vocabulary studies of others, 
to determine what words children are most 
likely to need to spell. We have made 
statistical studies of primary reading books 
to find what phonograms are most useful 
to children learning to read, and have 
analyzed the 10,000 commonest words in 
the English language to discover the syl- 
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lables which occur so commonly as to de- 
mand instant recognition. With others, we 
have measured the speed and accuracy pos- 
sessed by successful, intelligent men and 
women in various arithmetical processes, as 
a guide to the degree of skill children are 
likely to need. 

As a result of such studies of our own, 
and of studies of the same general type made 
by others, we have, as far as possible, built 
the knowledge-and-skill part of our curricu- 
lum on the known needs of society. 


No longer were trick problems in 
arithmetic considered desirable, no 
longer was the spelling ability of pupils 
assumed to be tested by words like 
acanthopterygerian and misogynist. 
Oldsters mourned the passing of Ray’s 
Arithmetic and the spelling bee, but 
greater reality and vitality came to the 
classrooms of America. 

Thus the trend toward making the 
school a more effective social agency 
by relating its curriculum to the actual 
conditions of living was given em- 
phasis because of another set of cir- 
cumstances, and through another cur- 
riculum approach. But the basic pur- 
pose that was sought continued to be 
the same—to develop a program so 
closely related to the living of our peo- 
ple that it would contribute directly 
and noticeably to making our society 
work. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


Following 1920, a series of events 
occurred that has been viewed by 
some educators as a regrettable chapter 


1From Twenty-sixth Yearbook of National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, p. 
219. Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, IIl., 1926. 
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of our educational history. At this time 
several school systems moved from the 
isolated revision of courses of study 
in separate subjects to comprehensive 
attacks on the entire curriculum. Bag- 
ley, in reviewing this development in 
1934, characterized the result as “a 
state of confusion which persists at the 
time of the present writing.” “The 
notion,” he said, “that each commu- 
nity must have a curriculum all its own 
is not only silly but tragic.” But de- 
spite the critics, the movement for 
general curriculum revision at the 
local level gained momentum rapidly. 

One of the chief forces back of this 
movement was a desire to make the 
school a more effective instrument of 
social improvement. For example, an 
early program of this type was carried 
on in Los Angeles under the leader- 
ship of Franklin Bobbitt. The “activ- 
ity analysis” approach which was em- 
ployed based the curriculum directly 
on the principle of the relationship of 
school and social life. Extended analy- 
ses undertook to bring into the cur- 
riculum in a comprehensive way those 
activities of day-by-day living in 
which people needed guidance. Other 
programs such as the one in St. Louis 
used the “aims” approach, but the 
same strong emphasis on developing 
a curriculum which would foster so- 
cial effectiveness was present. And so 
through the twenties, in school sys- 
tem after school system, efforts were 
made toward comprehensive curricu- 
lum change which reflected quite con- 
sistently the search of educational 
workers for a solution to the problem 
of developing a curriculum equated to 
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the ideals, conditions, and requirements 
of a democratic nation. 


ECONOMIC COLLAPSE 
SHARPENS ISSUES 


Fears generated by the crash of 
1929 and the depression years that fol- 
lowed still hover in the background of 
our thinking. The terrific and terrify- 
ing events of this period exerted a pro- 
found influence on the schools of our 
nation, as well as on all other institu- 
tions. One major effect on the cur- 
riculum was to intensify the convic- 
tion that there should be a direct re- 
lationship between what is taught and 
the needs and conditions of social life. 
Analysis took two main directions. 

The first was a reappraisal of the 
social role the school should play. 
Farlier it had seemed adequate to have 
the school curriculum related to those 
common objectives and activities of 
social life which were widely ac- 
cepted. Areas of major conflict in- 
volving questions of social direction 
were largely ignored. Economic ca- 
tastrophe. changed all of this. The 
school should lead the way, said some 
educators and laymen; it should see 
problems and sensitize our people to 
them; it should give pupils experience 
in social action; it should, above all, 
be aware of conflicts between our 
basic democratic ideals and our prac- 
tices, assuming a responsibility for 
clarifying social direction. 

The second was a critical analysis of 
the structure of the curriculum, which, 
in spite of all efforts, through the years 
remained centered around subjects. In 
several states and some cities the plan 
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was adopted of organizing the curric- 
ulum with direct reference to “func- 
tional phases of social life” or to “areas 
of living,” such as maintaining health, 
recreation, and home and family life. 
The effort was made to achieve a fun- 
damental reorientation of the curricu- 
lum and to select activities and content 
under these new terms. 

These two emphases supplemented 
each other. The broad demand pre- 
sented by the former gave impetus and 
support to the latter and the actual 
undertaking of curriculum change 
along the lines of the second emphasis 
indicated that the ideas being presented 
had power to lead to action. 


OTHER EMPHASES 


Shortly, emphasis on the “commu- 
nity school” served further to reflect 
the more active and comprehensive so- 
cial role envisioned for education. As 
schools turned increasingly to the im- 
mediate community for learning ex- 
periences, the idea of a socially effec- 
tive curriculum took on more vital 
meaning. Here was a somewhat differ- 
ent approach growing out of the evi- 
dent need for a school program more 
directly related to social life. 

During this same period the Sloan 
Foundation program of curriculum ex- 
perimentation was initiated with the 
direct purpose of testing what schools 
could do to improve the living of peo- 
ple. Studies in housing, diet, and cloth- 
ing were undertaken to show that 
schools can lead in improving measura- 
ble aspects of living in the communities 
they serve. 

Thus I come back to the thesis with 


which I opened. If viewed as individual 
phenomena, activity analysis, social 
usage studies, social functions, and the 
community school may look like fads 
and poorly conceived efforts to reor- 
ganize the curriculum. But when 
placed in perspective and related to the 
broad stream of curriculum develop- 
ment in American schools they rep- 
resent a continuing effort to achieve 
a more socially effective educational 
program. They are all part of a broad 
trend away from an academic program 
which serves as a selective device to 
develop a cultural elite, toward a pro- 
gram oriented directly to the ideals, 
problems, and conditions of our times 
and organized with the avowed pur- 
pose of helping each person play his 
optimum part in the life of our society. 
Conditions growing out of the war 
make it more important than ever that 
the school operate at its maximum ef- 
fectiveness as an institution for achiev- 
ing understanding of democracy, for 
interpreting the direction we should 
take, and for meeting the problems 
that we face. We undoubtedly are at 
the all-time high in danger to our civi- 
lization. Every day our people form 
judgments and take action fraught 
with the greatest imaginable conse- 
quences. Thus it seems of major impor- 
tance for us as curriculum workers to 
recognize this long-range trend, to 
analyze our experience in efforts to 
revise the curriculum to achieve the 
major goal implied, and to project 
plans for the future which give great- 
est promise of developing a curriculum 
related to the ideals, needs, and condi- 
tions of our country and our people. 
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A SECOND DOMINANT TREND 


By the time the graded system was 
well established in American schools, 
educational leaders began to recognize 
that it was not working well in cer- 
tain respects. The theory of a curricu- 
lum arranged in a series ‘of steps which 
the pupils would take a year at a time 
was most plausible. The trouble arose 
from the fact that pupil growth sim- 
ply would not conform to the theory. 
One child would go ahead rapidly in 
one subject and slowly in another, 
while just the reverse would be true 
for another child. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that 
a given child would experience vary- 
ing rates of growth at different times. 
C onsequently, it became obvious that 
means of adjustment to the character- 
istics of individual children were nec- 
essary. 

At first. it seemed sufficient to have 
children repeat grades, but this was 
found to be an uneconomical and in- 
effective way of adjusting to individual 
differences. Following 1870 and well 
into the present century, a variety of 
special plans evolved which were de- 
signed to arrange the curriculum so 
that the differing capacities of pupils 
would be recognized. Superintendent 
Harris of St. Louis was perhaps the 
first to make such an approach to the 
problem. By providing for frequent 
reclassification of pupils, he hoped to 
make the ladder better adapted to 
climbing. Following his lead, a great 
many different plans were developed 
to make it possible for pupils to pro- 
ceed through the curriculum at vary- 
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ing rates. The full application of this 
idea was found in plans for individual- 
ized instruction, to which Burke in his 
work at San Francisco gave stimulus, 
The Winnetka and Dalton plans were 
outstanding among this type. 

There is much to criticize about 
these various “plans” and about the 
conception of the curriculum upon 
which they were based, but they had 
long-range importance in one respect. 
They showed clear recognition that 
the characteristics of the pupil had to 
be taken into account in arranging the 
curriculum, Even though the adjust- 
ments tended to be mechanical and 
limited in nature, they represented the 
beginning of a trend to which many 
later features of curriculum develop- 
ment are related. 

About the turn of the century other 
educational theorists and practitioners 
initiated a different approach to the 
problem of adjusting the curriculum 
to the child. Francis Parker and John 
Dewey began emphasizing, among 
other things, the central importance 
in curriculum planning of the child’s 
interest and the dev elopmental nature 
of learning. Dewey’s The Child and 
the Curriculum, published i in 1902, and 
Interest and Effort, published in 1913, 
stimulated thinking along these new 
lines. This approach questioned the 
basic assumptions upon which the 
graded curriculum was based. It held 
that subject matter logically arranged 
could never provide a sound educa- 
tion for children, no matter how clever 
the procedure for adjusting factors of 
rate and grading might be. 

This general point of view led to 
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q number of distinctive curriculum 
approaches which frequently are cited 
as evidence of the tendenc y of Ameri- 
can education to move from one fad 
to another. The project method, the 
child-centered school, the activity cur- 
riculum, creative education, the ex- 
perience curriculum, and more re- 
cently certain forms of the core cur- 
riculum all represent efforts to inter- 
ject into the curriculum the idea of 
the individual as central to the educa- 
tional process, with his felt needs as 
the key to good learning. It will be 
readily recognized that these various 
curriculum approaches have been as- 
sociated with the Progressive Fduca- 
tion movement. 

On the surface, the earlier “plans” 
for adjusting rate of progress through 
the curriculum and the project meth- 
od, the activity curriculum, and other 
related approaches appear to have little 
if anything in common. Yet, in broad 
perspective they were seeking a com- 
mon goal, the development of a cur- 
riculum which recognized the charac- 
teristics of the student as an important 
guide in planning and teaching. It is 
true that leaders in these movements 
conceived of the individual in differ- 
ent terms, that they approached the 
curriculum with widely different as- 
sumptions, but each saw that the cur- 
rently conceived curriculum was not 
sound and that it was lacking in recog- 
nition of the individual student. This 
trend has been a continuous one down 
through the years and gives relation- 
ship and signific: ance to a varied group 
of curriculum practices and proposals. 


CURRENT INFLUENCES 


It is rather generally agreed that 
during and since the war there has 
been a sharp reduction in the influence 
of progressive education. This nat- 
urally leads to the question of the 
present standing of American educa- 
tion with regard to the concern of 
progressive education for the individ- 
ual as central to the entire process of 
curriculum development. There are 
some educators who feel that this em- 
phasis has met an untimely death and 
that the trend toward curriculum plan- 
ning which gives major attention to 
the characteristics of the individual is 
receiving little current support. While 
it may be true that some of the inter- 
pretations given particular emphasis by 
progressive education have been mini- 
mized, I believe that there are other 
forces at work which are supporting 
this basic trend. 

One factor which is having in- 
creased effects on curriculum plan- 
ning is research in child development. 
Gradually the students in this field 
have been moving their interpretations 
closer to the level of practical applica- 
tion. Olsen’s work in Michigan, Pres- 
cott’s in Maryland, and Jersild’s at 
Teachers (¢ ‘ollege have been especially 
suggestive. | hese leaders in child de- 
velopment have recognized the impor- 
tance of closing the gap between re- 
search and practice and have showed 
considerable willingness to venture 
somewhat further in drawing curricu- 
lum inferences than has been true in 
the past. They also seem more in 
clined to project research in settings 
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that promise outcomes relevant to 
school practice. 

This is serving to direct the atten- 
tion of the curriculum worker to the 
individual student and is providing in- 
formation and understanding useful in 
planning curriculum change. Some im- 
plications that are being drawn have 
far-reaching significance for the cur- 
riculum. The principle of “self selec- 
tion,” for example, which is being 
tested with young children, would have 
important implications—to the extent 
of its validity—for curriculum plan- 
ning and instructional organization. 

A second factor which is direct- 
ing attention to the individual is pro- 
vided by the mental hygiene point of 
view. It became clear during the war 
that the mental health of a surprisingly 
large proportion of our people was not 
good. It may justifiably be said that 
this is a number-one national problem. 
Studies and analyses by competent stu- 
dents raise questions about several fea- 
tures of the school curriculum. For 
example, surveys by Rogers and Dris- 
coll provide specific illustrations of 
school practices which conflict with 
principles considered sound by special- 
ists in mental hygiene. 

Taken all together, there is coming 
from this source a body of facts and 
opinion that tends to force the cur- 
riculum worker to examine the impli- 
cations of the conceptions he holds 
and the procedures he employs in re- 
lation to the personality development 
of the individual student. He cannot 
face the situation thus presented and 
fail to plan with direct reference to the 
individual student. 
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As yet these latter two forces have 
not resulted in clearly defined cur- 
riculum changes. Nevertheless, they 
are potentially powerful influences 
which promise continuation for the 
present of the trend in curriculum de- 
velopment toward consideration of 
the characteristics of the individual 
in curriculum planning and in teach- 
ing procedures. 


THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Now to return to the basic argu- 
ment. As I review the development of 
the curriculum of our schools, two 
dominant purposes stand out which 
give meaning and relationship to many 
specific curriculum practices. The first 
is the purpose of developing a school 
curriculum that is truly an instrumen- 
tality for helping our people translate 
democratic ideals into improved living, 
and the second is the purpose of de- 
veloping a curriculum that recognizes 
the characteristics of the individual 
student as basic to sound education. 
These purposes represent emphases 
over the years which give a sense of 
continuity to a large number of cur- 
riculum changes. In looking to the 
future, I believe we may well find in 
these two persistent purposes, and the 
efforts to achieve them, light that will 
make our steps ahead more certain. In 
fact, they 


highly important unfinished business 
which is at present facing curriculum 
leaders. 

But the task is not merely to pick 
up these persistent trends and move 
ahead in their further development. A 
far more difficult and important matter 
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is involved. It is highly significant that 
it is possible to relate the large num- 
ber of curriculum approaches to one 
or the other of these purposes. Not 
that each curriculum plan did not give 
some consideration to both purposes, 
but one or the other tended to be domi- 
nant. This demonstrates the point fre- 
quently made that the development of 
a curriculum theory relating the in- 
dividual and society in the integral 
fashion in which they actually exist 
has not been achieved. Again and 
again primary emphasis is placed either 
on the individual or on society. In 
looking to the future it is of greatest 


importance that a theory be developed 
which reveals the individual in society. 
Supporting fields of study, whether 
child development or educational so- 
ciology or others, should seek to show 
the integral relationship of the two 
and to dispel the artificial opposition 
which has characterized so much 
earlier work. Efforts to achieve these 
purposes in the past, even though lack- 
ing proper articulation, should be of 
great assistance to the curriculum 
worker in moving ahead in future ef- 
forts to develop plans and procedures 
which will recognize their essential in- 
terrelationships. 
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DonaLp Wa ter Bercer. A Study of Co- 
operative Learning in the Eleventh 
Grade Core Groups of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School.* 


The purpose of this study is to imple- 
ment the techniques of cooperative learn- 
ing in the eleventh grade “core” groups of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The 
project involves the utilization of those 
procedures generally accepted and recom- 
mended for cooperative enterprises, as well 
as experimentation with creative methods 
that may enhance democratic group 
processes. 

The study includes two groups of stu- 
dents in the social studies sections of the 
core course in the year 1947-48. The back- 
grounds of these students, and the structure 
and resources of the course, are described. 
The philosophy and organization of the 
school are likewise described, with special 
reference to the general resources, physical 
set-up, time allotment, and guidance pro- 
gram associated with the core classes. 

A diary method, emphasizing the time 
element, is used to report planning sessions 
in which the groups determine their edu- 
cational purposes, democratic group pro- 
cedures, and experimentation: they create 
objectives for evaluating individual growth 
and group achievement, evolve criteria for 
the selection of group experiences, define 
a group problem for study, and set up ma- 
chinery for planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing group activities. 

Consideration is given to the problems 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in THe Recorp 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


of the planning committees, to the major 
problems that confronted the groups as a 
whole as they attempted to live up to in- 
dividual and group goals, and to the ex- 
periences found helpful in the solution of 
such problems. 

The making of an educational film, We 
Plan Together,’ in cooperation with the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, is recounted. The script, 
narration, music, and many production de- 
tails were cooperatively planned and 
executed by the students and their teachers 
as a part of the program. 

Methods used by the groups in the 
evaluation of content, method, process, 
group progress, and individual growth are 
described. 

Assertions appraising the outcomes of 
the study are made by the people most di- 
rectly concerned—the teacher, the students 
and their parents. The program is appraised, 
using accepted criteria, according to goals 
generally associated with programs of gen- 
eral education and objectives that test the 
quality of the democratic method. 

The teacher and the majority of students 
and parents agreed that the core experience 
in cooperative learning had the following 
values for the individual and for the group. 


VALUES FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

1. Development of skills and attitudes 
essential to effective social participation: 
social sensitivity (social-mindedness, humil- 
ity, open-mindedness, respect for individ- 
uals and minorities, responsibility for group 
progress, understanding others and try ing 
to help them); and social skills (control 
over discussion procedures, increased lan- 

1 Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University. 
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guage power, poise before a group, critical 
discrimination ) 

2. Development of self-directive work 
habits and study skills (initiative, ability to 
plan, ability to work without constant 
supervision, self-appraisal,  self-direction, 
knowing oneself better, accepting respon- 
sibilities ) 

3. Development of skills and attitudes 
contributing to personal effectiveness (in- 
creased self-confidence; successful activity; 
improved scholarship; development of spe- 
cial interests and abilities; feeling a part of 
a group; logical, critical, and analvtical 


thinking) 


VALUES FOR THE GROUP 


1. Learning the ways of democracy by 
direct participation (selecting or serving 
as a leader; serving on committees; de- 
veloping discussion techniques that help to 
express ideas clearly, settle disputes, and 
arrive at sound conclusions; the democratic 
process ) 

2. Improving the intellectual level of the 
group (new ideas, sharing ideas, learning 
new concepts, growing and changing in 
knowledge of ideologies, being able to solve 
problems). 


Hazevce Berkness. Proposals for the De- 


velopment and Use of Cumulative Rec- 
ords in Teacher Education. 


This study endeavors to show the value 
of cumulative records as a means of facilitat- 
ing necessary communication between the 
college and its students, the college and its 
community (parents, clinicians, employing 
agencies, alumni, other educational institu- 
tions), and the college and its administra- 
tive and teaching staff. It suggests specific 
purposes, in the program for prospective 
teachers, which may be achieved through 
the use of such records. 

From the review of literature in the field, 
the examination of many of the better 
records used in different parts of the coun- 
try (as recommended by the Educational 
Records Bureau), together with observa- 
tions drawn from interviews with college 


personnel and on-the-scene study of the use 
of records in six state teachers colleges, 
principles basic to the functioning of a 
more adequate record system in teacher 
education have been constructed and are 
presented. 

One chapter of the project is concerned 
with reporting on the administration and 
use of records in six state teachers col- 
leges, each of which has a student enroll- 
ment of between two hundred and nine 
hundred. These colleges were chosen for 
study because of their current interest in 
the varied aspects of record-keeping as 
demonstrated by their work in this field. 
In each of these institutions, faculty mem- 
bers serving in the capacities of deans, 
counselors, advisers, supervising teachers, 
directors of student teaching, registrars, and 
health and placement officers were inter- 
viewed on the subject of records. As a 
result of these interviews, and a firsthand 
study of student records, the records system 
in each of these six state teachers colleges 
is presented from the standpoint of the 
types of record forms used, the kinds of 
data collected, the ways in which the data 
are gathered, and the present practices re- 
garding the administration of records. 

When reflected against the principles 
recommended in this study certain major 
needs were apparent in the colleges studied: 

1. Planned over-all direction in the de- 
velopment and implementation of the sys- 
tem of records. 

2. Planned experiences in record-keeping 
as a part of the professional preparation of 
students. 

3. Gathering diverse data from many 
sources regarding the interests and activities 
of students as revealed in all possible phases 
of their development. 

4. A planned program for orienting 
faculty members to the philosophy of 
cumulative records as practiced by the in- 
stitution. 

5. A planned follow-up of graduates. 

The final chapter is concerned with sug- 
gestions for the implementation of a records 
system which may more effectively meet 
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these collective needs. Thus, it is main- 
tained in this chapter that the purposes 
discussed in the first chapter can be in- 
stituted in the system of records in any 
teacher-education institution if this system 
is structured according to the principles 
suggested, and is administered by a type of 
personnel council, or similar advisory body, 
which succeeds in helping students and 
faculty in (1) expanding, through variety, 
the kinds of data collected and (2) extend- 
ing the ways in which these are gathered. 
It is also maintained that the wise use of 
the data in accordance with the principles 
presented will help the teachers college 
more effectively to realize in actual prac- 
tices the values in using records with pros- 
pective teachers. 


Dorotuy L. Ericson. The Role of the 
Woman Physical Education Teacher 


in the Administration of a Secondary 
School. 


This project deals with specific materials 
on the contribution to school administra- 
tion of the woman physical education 
teacher as a classroom teacher. It translates 
democratic principles of administration into 
suggestive policies the woman physical edu- 
cation teacher can use as guides. In addi- 
tion, the study presents methods of dealing 
with problems of democratic action—sim- 
ple, common-sense methods that are prac- 
tical for the teacher. In seeking simple 
methods, one not only becomes involved 
in the profundities of human relationships, 
but is also faced with questions concerning 
the teacher’s adoption of democratic prin- 
ciples, policies, and procedures. How can 
the woman physical education teacher trans- 
late into action the beautiful but vague 
words, cooperation and coordination? How 
can she contribute to the transformation 
of relatively empty-shelled institutions into 
living organisms? How can the teacher pro- 
mote integration where there now is dis- 
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integration? How can she realize her poten- 
tialities for contributing to democratic 
school administration? 

The introduction to the project relates 
the needs and purposes, defines terms, and 
states basic assumptions, sources of ma- 
terials, and the philosophy of the study, 

Chapter’ II presents as background ma- 
terial the various forces and factors in our 
society that have contributed to the growth 
of democratic administration. Against this 
background, the chapter sets forth the rela- 
tion between democratic school administra- 
tion and instruction. 

Chapter III indicates the various roles of 
the woman physical education teacher in 
a secondary school. It presents her poten- 
tialities in sharing administrative respon- 
sibilities. This discussion should serve to 
clarify aspects of her position with respect 
to participation in administration that are 
largely inherent in her professional activities, 

Chapter IV suggests and discusses prin- 
ciples and policies for the woman physical 
education teacher to use as guides in de- 
veloping her own principles and policies, to 
the end that her contributions to democratic 
administration may be enhanced. It is con- 
cerned, therefore, with the translation of 
principles into recommended policies. 

Chapter V presents a series of specific 
administrative problems, to the solution of 
which the woman physical education teacher 
can make a contribution. It indicates the 
nature of the problems and presents specific 
problem situations that might occur in a 
secondary school. The chapter thus em- 
braces the translation of policies into recom- 
mended procedures. It suggests patterns or 
courses of action that may be helpful to the 
teacher. In so doing, it indicates behaviors 
believed desirable for the teacher to develop. 
Moreover, the problems presented in this 
final chapter demonstrate how the teacher 
can realize her potentialities for contribut- 
ing to democratic school] administration. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner discussed 
the extension programs, policies, and goals 
advocated by a joint committee of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Land 
Grant College Association at an agricultural 
extension service conference held at the 
University of Delaware on November 18. 
Professor Brunner was a member of the 
joint committee. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


An audience of more than a thousand peo- 
ple including doctors, psychologists, indus- 
trial, educational, and community leaders, 
students, and the general public heard Pro- 
fessor Percival M. Symonds speak on “Re- 
cent Developments in Psychological Test- 
ing” December 2 at the third of a series 
of programs being given this year by the 
Brooklyn State Hospital Psy chiatric Forum. 

Appleton- -Century -Crofts is publishing a 
new book by Professor Symonds, Dynamic 
Psychology, early this year. An abridgement 
and revision of an earlier book, The Dy- 
namics of Human Adjustment, the volume 
contains some new material. 


Durinc the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation convention in Boston this winter, 
friends and former students of the late Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Rudolf Pintner met to plan 
a memorial to be completed by the tenth 
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anniversary of his death. The memorial will 
be in the form of a revision and republica- 
tion of Professor Pintner’s Intelligence Test- 
ing. The chairman of the editorial commit- 
tee is Dr. Donald G. Paterson, University 
of Minnesota, while the chairman of the 
memorial committee is Dr. Seth Arsenian, 
professor of psychology, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass. Colleagues and for- 
mer students wishing to participate in the 
commemoration activities are requested to 
write Dr. Arsenian, if they have not already 
been notified by mail. 


A joint meeting of the sub-committee on 
educational research of the Educational 
Policies Commission and the executive com- 
mittee of the American Educational Re- 
search Association was held in Washington, 
D. C., January 29, with Professors Helen 
M. Walker, John K. Norton, and Paul R. 
Mort attending. 

Professor Walker presided at the special 
feature session of the American Statistical 
Association’s annual meeting in Cleveland, 
February 27 to 29, dealing with “Statistical 
Problems in the Kinsey Report” and “Why 
the Election Polls Were Wrong.” She also 
took part in a section on the training of 
statisticians, and read a paper on the content 
of the “second course” in statistics. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A three-year appointment has been received 
by Professor Karl W. Bigelow from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
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as its representative to the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. This Commis- 
sion advises the Government and is a link 
between national voluntary organizations 
and UNESCO. Professor Bigelow worked 
recently with both the National Conference 
and UNESCO, serving as chairman of the 
Commission on Educational Organizations 
of the NCCJ, and directing UNESCO’s in- 
ternational six-week seminar on the educa- 
tion and training of teachers, held this year 
in England. Last year, he was a special lec- 
turer and consultant at the UNESCO in- 
ternational educational seminar in Paris. 

At the opening session of the National 
Conference’s two-day Institute of Human 
Relations, held at Columbia in November, 
Professor Bigelow was chairman of a panel 
on “Education and Human Relations,” with 
speakers including Dr. William Jansen, New 
York City Superintendent of Schools; Dr. 
John Cronin, University of Connecticut; 
Dr. David M. Levy, Columbia; Dr. Ernest 
O. Melby, New York University, and Presi- 
dent Harold Taylor, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, N. Y. 


THE committee on studies and standards of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education met at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, November 22 and 23, 
with Professor Edward S. Evenden in at- 
tendance. He was also a representative of 
both Teachers College and Columbia Uni- 
versity at the regional conference on higher 
education held in the Hotel New Yorker 
December 3 and 4. This event was spon- 
sored by the department of higher educa- 
tion of the NEA. 


GUIDANCE 


Dr. Kenneth Herrold, departmental instruc- 
tor, gave an introductory talk on aims and 
methods at an “individual and community 
organization” meeting in Burlington, Vt., 
December 4. This adult education confer- 
ence was sponsored by local and _ state 
groups, including the Vermont Farm Bu- 


reau, the Vermont Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Burlington Adult Educa- 
tion Committee, with educators, public 
agency personnel, and community workers 
attending. 


Division III 


Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tue faculty of Bloomfield High School, 
Bloomfield, N. J., met with Professor Gor- 
don Mackenzie November 22 and 23 fora 
work conference. 


Proressor Ruth Cunningham spoke on No- 
vember 18, December 4, and December 9 
to the teachers association of Lindenhurst, 
N. Y., Delta Kappa Gamma of Westches- 
ter County, N. Y., and the teachers of 
White Plains, N. Y., respectively. She also 
attended the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations in Chicago this No- 
vember, delivering newscast summaries of 
the conference at three general sessions. 


Part-time instructor in the audio-visual 
area, Josef Bohmer is responsible for the 
script idea, direction, and photography of 
a film, “What Is Soil?,” produced by Films, 
Inc. The picture was awarded first prize at 
the annual fall conference of the Audio- 
Visual Education Association of California. 


At the Hartford, Conn., Seminary Founda- 
tion January 6, Professor L. Thomas Hop- 
kins addressed an assembly on “Education 
for Democratic Living.” On January 13, he 
spoke to the teachers association of the 
White Plains, N. Y., public schools, 


Tuts is the second year of a program to 
overcome curriculum problems being car- 
ried on by the teachers of Kingsport, Tenn., 
public schools. Professor Alice Miel spent 
December 6 and 7 in Kingsport as con- 
sultant for teacher committees. 
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“Wuy Locally Produced Materials?” was 
Professor Paul Witt’s subject at a meeting 
of the Connecticut Audio-Visual Education 
Association in Westport November 20. 


A parent-teacher group of eight affiliated 
schools, the Westchester Nursery School 
Council, heard Professor Emma D. Sheehy 
on “The Need for a Sound Educational 
Program for Young Children” December 7 
in Yonkers, N. Y. 


In his presidential message to the National 
Council on Family Relations at the annual 
luncheon November 27 during the Chicago 
convention, Professor Ernest G. Osborne 
urged “a continuous and intelligent kind 
of criticism among us concerning ap- 
proaches and methods.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Newty elected first vice-president of the 
National Council for Social Studies for the 
present year is Professor Erling M. Hunt, 
who was chosen at the November confer- 
ence in Chicago. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Action to make the teaching of science on 
the elementary and secondary levels a “give 
and take” process between the instructor 
and his students was urged at the twenty- 
third conference on the education of teach- 
ers in science held at Teachers College No- 
vember 19 and 20. Attended by approxi- 
mately 175 science teachers from public 
schools and colleges in ten states, the con- 
ference took as its themes: group tech- 
niques in science education; the improve- 
ment of science instruction on elementary 
and secondary levels, and science in child- 
hood education from the developmental 
point of view. 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig was a speaker 
at the teacher’s institute at State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pa., on December 4. 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Tue local chapter of Phi Delta Kappa heard 
Professor Edwin Ziegfeld on “Art and Edu- 
cation” at a dinner meeting December 6. 
On December 18, he spoke at a meeting of 
art instructors of independent secondary 
schools at the Century Club, New York. 
“Art and Adolescence” was Professor Zieg- 
feld’s subject January 22 when he addressed 
the art education conference of the State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor James Mursell extolled the ex- 
emplary achievements in American music 
during the lowa Music Educators Associa- 
tion conference in Des Moines recently. 


Guest conductor at the annual meeting and 
clinic of the Missouri Music Educators As- 
sociation January 6 to 8 at the University 
of Missouri was Professor Harry R. Wilson. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Helen Judy Bond served on the 
panel judging radio scripts for the first an- 
nual award of the “Life Line of America” 
trophies made by the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, November 16, in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


At the Southeastern regional meeting of 
the Restaurant Association in Washington, 
D. C., November 30, Professor Orpha Mae 
Thomas discussed “Proper Layouts and 
Work Simplification.” She talked on this 
topic at the District Dietetic Association 
Conference also. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


In November, Professor Hamden L. Fork- 
ner inspected vocational schools in the Re- 
public of Haiti, accompanied by two for- 
mer students, Abelard Soray and Eugene 
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George, both of the Republic. Mr. George 
is director of vocational education in the 
city of Port-au-Prince. 

Speaking before the general session of 
the Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion in New Orleans this November, Pro- 
fessor Forkner took as a subject, “Educa- 
tion Is a Business.” He also participated in 
a sectional meeting of the conference on the 
junior college and its relationship to second- 
ary education. 

In December, Professor Forkner attended 
several functions in Detroit, delivering the 
annual lecture to the convening members 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, graduate fraternity in 
business education, and addressing the sec- 
ondary education group of the National 
Business Teachers Association. 


Teacuers College sponsored a conference 
on the teaching of Gregg shorthand Feb- 
ruary 5, supervised by Professor John L. 
Rowe. The newly simplified Gregg mate- 
rials were presented to 600 conferees. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor Josephine Rathbone is chairman 
of a new preparatory committee for an in- 
stitute in health and physical education in 
China, and Miss Lu Hui-Ching, a doctoral 
candidate in the department, is executive 
secretary. 


The Library 


Two-page leaflets recently prepared by the 
library are: Remedial Reading, a selected 
list of books with directions for finding in- 
formation in magazines; Magazines for Ele- 
mentary School Libraries, and History of 
Education, also a selected list. These leaflets 
are five cents each. 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer is a member 
of the publications committee, National 
Board, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 


“Suort Cuts to Information” was Profes. 
sor Ethel M. Feagley’s topic before the so- 
cial science department of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
High School in October. 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 


Proressor Irving M. Lorge told a group of 
secondary school remedial reading teachers 
how research in readability can be used to 
give classroom teachers a better under- 
standing of the levels of materials in use 
in schools, in Philadelphia November 18. 


Horace Mann—Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation 


Tue mental hygiene and teacher training 
groups of the New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education heard 
Professor Stephen M. Corey speak Decem- 
ber 1o on “How Can the Curriculum of 
Our Secondary Schools Better Meet the 
Needs of Youth.” 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement * 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Adams, Laurence F. (A.M. 1929), instructor 
in industrial arts, High School, Fontanet, Ind. 


Anderson, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1945), instruc- 
tor in art, Senior High School, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


Aydelotte, Joyce M. (A.M. 1943), professor 
of music, Upper Iowa University, Fayette, 
Iowa. 


Backman, Melvin A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in English, Richmond Professional Institute of 
College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may reqister with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia Univ rersity who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
reaistration 
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Burgoyne, Lois E. (A.M. 1944), supervisor 
of music, Public Schools, Springfield, Ohio. 


Bushnell, Frank M. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Public School, Roselle, Ill. 


Carney, Edward E. (A.M. 1948), supervisor 
of music, Congers High School and G. S. Val- 
ley Cottage School, Rockland County, N. Y. 


Caughran, Elizabeth (A.M. 1945), assistant 
rofessor of speech, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Chappell, Gene Carol (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of music, Quaker Ridge School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Chauncey, Beatrice (A.M. 1945), instructor 
in music, Public Schools, Crystal River, Fla. 


Chetel, Mitchel (A.M. 1947), director of 
band and orchestra, Concordia Collegiate In- 
stitute, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Dear, Ida Adelaide (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
nursery school, Ridgewood Day Nursery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Durnin, Richard G. (B.S. 1947), teacher of 
fifth grade, Pearl Street School, Reading, Mass. 


Ellsworth, Ruth Elizabeth (A.M. 1938), as- 
sistant professor of education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich. 


Fenner, James (A.M. 1948), teacher of social 
studies, Jr. High School No. 115, New York. 


Fitch, Harry N. (Ph.D. 1931), associate pro- 


fessor of psychology, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. 


Fowler, Helen A. (A.M. 1948), head of the 
department of mathematics, Saint Mary’s Uni- 
versity of San Antonio, Tex. 


Fromkin, Rose S. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
second grade, District No. 3, Roslyn, N. Y. 


Frost, David W., teacher of social studies, 
Public School, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


Fry, Alvin A. (Ed.D. 1947), professor of edu- 
cation, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Geibel, Chris A., Jr., teacher of history, High 
School, Beaufort, S. C. 


Grace, Harry A. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


Gugler, Betty (A.M. 1948), dean of women, 
Township High School and Junior College, 
Belleville, Ill. 


Harnett, Arthur L. (Ed.D. 1944), professor 
of physical education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Herman, Lawrence (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in biology, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


Hunter, Cynthia N., teacher of fifth grade, 
Greer School, Hope Farm, N. Y. 


Inghram, Florence Barnes (A.M. 1937), as- 
sistant dean of women, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 


Keaton, Marjorie (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of business education, Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegeboro, Ga. 


Kilcullen, Austin (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
English, LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Knight, Maude H., teacher of fifth grade, 
Arizona School for Deaf and Blind, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Krapes, Morris (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
science, Public School No. 162, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Le Shan, Eda Joan Grossman (B.S. 1944), di- 
rector of Southfield Nursery School, Chicago. 


Lester, Betty E. (A.M. 1948), specialist in 
remedial reading, Public Schools, Newark, 
N. Y. 


Licht, Walter Henry (A.M. 1934), director 
of audio visual education, Public Schools, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


Liffander, Beth (B.S. 1948), teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Tenakill School, Closter, N. J. 


Mansour, Bertha (A.M. 1940), advisor to 
high school girls and dormitory supervisor, 
American Dependents Schools, Munich, Ger- 
many. 


Mason, David W. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Fairfield Country Day School, 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Mayhan, Minnie Lee (A.M. 1940), voca- 
tional appraiser, V.A. Guidance Center, Little 
Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Ark. 


Mc Donald, Leo A., teacher of science, Plant 
High School, Tampa, Fla. 


Miller, James B. (A.M. 1948), director of 
music, Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Mogol, Barbara, instructor in mathematics, 
Rockwood Park School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Morrison, Mary E. (A.M. 1941), director of 
religious education, Council for Inter-Church 
Cooperation, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mosely, Benjamin F. (A.M. 1947), pastor, 
Clement Avenue Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Nath, Laurence H. (A.M. 1947), associate 
professor of science, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 
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Nugent, Alice R. (B.S. 1946), kindergarten 
teacher, Public School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Paparo, Marietta (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
music, Arts High School, Newark, N. J. 


Pataky, Margaret (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
physical education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Perrin, Lois M. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
mathematics, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


Pollard, Martha E. (A.M. 1933), consultant 
in nutrition, Arizona State Department of 
Health, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Proctor, Paul Wainwright (A.M. 1945), 
psychologist, New York University Reading 
Clinic, New York, N. Y. 


Schriver, Alice, director of physical educa- 
tion for women, Concord College, Athens, W. 


Va. 


Scott, Evelyn Clair (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
second grade, Clara Barton School, Cabin 
John, Md. 


Seevers, George W. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
history, Hillsborough High School, Tampa, 
Fla. 
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Stewart, Gloria Lorena Valencia, 
Centerville Union Grammar School, Fresno 
County, Calif. 


Templin, Samuel E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Junior-Senior High School, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Thompson, Mary Nordstrom (A.M. 1947), 
counselor, Whittier and Mac Arthur Schools, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Unterman, Ruth (A.M. 1948), research as. 
sistant, National Council, YMCA, New York, 
N. Y. 


Vetter, A. J. (A.M. 1948), instructor in jn. 
dustrial arts, H. B. Reber School, Vineland, 
N. J. 


Wilt, Ralph (A.M. 1947), teacher of com. 
mercial education, High School, Caldwell, N. J. 


Wise, Vermell (A.M. 1941), assistant pro- 
fessor of English, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. 


Yahrbloom, Regina P. (A.M. 1948), nurse: 
school teacher, Brooklyn Nursery Schoo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Principal, | 
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Alumni Activities 











In addition to Columbia’s President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Teachers College’s Pro- 
fessors John K. Norton and Paul R. Mort, 
the following Teachers College alumni are 
members of the twenty-man Educational 
Policies Commission, which is headed by 
Professor Norton: Eucene H. Herrincton 
(A.M. 1930), principal, Ebert School, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Henry H. Hirt (Ph.D. 1930), 
president, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; WiLttiaM JANn- 
sen (Ed.D. 1940), superintendent of schools, 
New York City; O. C. Carmicnaer (A.M. 
1924), president, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, New York; 
Worth McCrure (Ed.D. 1942), executive 
secretary, AASA, Washington, D. C.; Wi- 
tarD E. Gosiin, president, AASA, and 
superintendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif.; 
Gaten Jones (Ph.D. 1935), director, divi- 
sion of secondary education, U. S. Office 
of Education; Mat NewMawn (A.M. 1930), 
Huntington High School, Huntington, W. 
Va. and Georce A. Serke (A.M. 1926), 
chancellor, University of Montana, Helena. 


WituiaM R, Ope tr (Ph.D. 1932), assistant 
professor of education at Teachers College 
in the year 1934-35, has resigned as super- 
intendent of Oakland, Calif., public schools 
to become professor of education at Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Odell joined the Oak- 
land school system in 1937, and became 
superintendent in 1942. His resignation be- 
came effective January 16. 


New food editor for Parents’ Magazine, 
Calling All Girls, and Polly Pigtails is 
Biancue M. Stover (A.M. 1936), editor of 
Practical Home Economics for eight years. 
She has also been associate editor of Forecast 
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Magazine, has participated in a radio food 
program, and is now a member of the Na- 
tional Home Economics in Business’ public 
relations committee, and chairman of the 
New York State Dietetic Association’s pub- 
licity committee. 


Dorotny Lee BrichHtwett (A.M. 1948) has 
been named rural recreation director to 
work with 4-H clubs and adult recreation 
programs by the Texas A. & M. College 
extension service. Miss Brightwell will fill 
a new position, created to meet the need of 
farm and ranch families for guidance in 
recreation. 


Tuirp grade critic teacher at the State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa., is Rutu 
Peck (A.M. 1948), for 13 years in the Wes- 
leyville, Pa., school system. 


Assistant Professor of Nursing ANNA M. 
STterFEN (A.M. 1946) of the University of 
California at Los Angeles has been elected 
president of the California League of Nurs- 
ing Education. 


“OutsTaNDING Woman of Essex County”— 
thus the Council of Women’s Service Clubs 
of Essex County, N. J., characterized Ciara 
Kravuter (B.S. 1921) at a dinner in Newark 
this November. Miss Krauter, the third per- 
son to have won the honor, was presented 
with a plaque. She is vice-president of the 
National Association of Local Administra- 
tors of Vocational Education, a member of 
the National Committee on Practical Nurses 
Education, and is principal of the Essex 
County Vocational and Technical High 
School for Girls. Miss Krauter has also been 
with the State Department of Education. 
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Nurses in the Richmond area heard Mar- G. Marian Younc (A.M. 1940), doctoral 
JoriE SCHLOTTERBECK (B.S. 1946) speak ata _—_ candidate at Teachers College, conducted g 
cancer nursing institute November 23. Miss | workshop in natural science in Englewood, 
Schlotterbeck, nurse consultant for the N. J., November 13. A member of the staff 
American Cancer Society, is directing the _ of the Experimental School, New York City, 
American Red Cross Nurses Aide Corps in Miss Young has been leader of natural s¢j- 
Nassau County, N. Y. ence workshops at Northwestern University 
for several summers. 


Pe. tie « 


Tue main address at the inauguration of the 

new president of Kansas State Teachers Dean at Duluth Junior College, Duluth, 
College, Emporia, October 23, was given by Minn., for 21 years, R. D. Cuapwick (A.M, 
Rees H, Hugues (A.M. 1930), president of 1924) has become dean of Gogebic Junior 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. College, Ironwood, Mich. 





